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A Comparison of Pastors and Teachers Teaching 
Religion 
As pastors and teachers work together in ministry, differences in the 
practice of teaching, especially the teaching of religion, may contribute to 
tensions between them. How similar are the presuppositions and practices of 
pastors and teachers? How do pastors and teachers differ in their approach 
to teaching religion? How much pedagogical training do pastors have and 
how much difference does such training make? John Oberdeck presents his 
findings in this little researched area, based on surveys of over 350 Lutheran 
pastors and teachers. 

by John Oberdeck 


The Proper Care and Feeding of Catechumens 
Confirmation is a well established. deeply rooted, and intensely sentimental 
tradition in the Lutheran Church. Too often, however, confirmation 
instruction leaves little impact on the faith and understanding of the 
confirmand, and confirmation is reduced to a mere “rite of passage.” 
Michael Eschelbach suggests a strategy for preserving a beloved tradition 
while greatly enhancing its effectiveness and significance for the 
confirmand. 

by Michael A. Eschelbach 


Thinking About Scholarship as a Pietist 
Historian Mark Noll argues that, for all its “intellectual problems," the 
practice of pictism opens up truly momentous opportunities for scholarship 
The pietist reminder that we are saved by grace and not by works, he 
suggests, is an absolutely essential foundation for Christian learning that 
would remain genuinely Christian, and a Christ-centered faith has 
tremendous potential for scholarship, if belicvers are able to orient 
themselves to their academic pursuits with coordinates provided by the 
reality of Christ. 

by Mark A. Noll 


Language—God’s Great and Glorious Gift 
“The more we study the physiological and psychological elements of 
language.” writes Ruth Kurth, “the more remarkable this gift becomes.” 
Insights on language offered by modern scientific and linguistic research 
underscore the Christian’s appreciation of language as God's unique gift to 
humankind and the vehicle by which he communicates his grace. 

by Ruth Kurth 
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by Jonathan M. Barz, Editor 


Coach Knight and the Hidden Curriculum 


Now that the smoke has cleared a little bit in Bloomington, 
Indiana, perhaps it’s safe to admit that one of the educational 
theorists I often quote is former Hoosier basketball coach Bob 
Knight. Several axioms have stuck with me since the week | 
spent in the bleachers of Indiana University’s Assembly Hall as 
an aspiring high school basketball coach, listening to this master 
teacher. Among them are “You get what you tolerate” and “The 
most demanding teacher is the best teacher." 

As we move into the summer, with time to reflect on the past 
school year, it might be worth considering another Knight maxim 
concerning how basketball coaches reveal what they care about 
most. “No matter what you think you value,” Coach Knight told 
those assembled for his Coaches Academy, “if I watch your 
practices I’Il be able to tell what really matters most to you." His 
point was that coaches often run their practices in ways that 
contradict the priorities they espouse. A coach may, for example, 
claim to be passionate about defense, but in lots of little ways—by 
how little time he devotes to defensive drills, by praising great 
scoring plays but not great defensive efforts, by charting shooting 
percentages but not charges taken, by failing to reinforce 
defensive principles at every opportunity—he may express to his 
players that defense really isn’t that important. Knight’s 
prescription was simple and logical: have someone watch your 
practices and tell you what it is that they can see you value. It was 
good advice and stimulated me to rethink some of what J was 
doing with my team, to make sure that I really was 
communicating to my players what I believed about how the 
game should be played. 

It’s been 12 years now since | last stepped on a basketball 
court with a whistle and a clipboard, but I haven’t forgotten the 
lessons | learned from Coach Knight (perhaps because of the 
picture of the Coach with his arm around me which sits atop a 
bookshelf near my desk). This axiom about how we show what 
we value, as true of our schools and classrooms as it is of 
coaching, might suggest a starting point for some productive 
reflection this summer. 

Some of us will spend the coming months carefully re- 
crafting our curricula, scrupulously developing scope and 
sequence for each subject and each grade level. Some of us will 
laboriously write or revise mission statements, seeking to tell 
ourselves and our various constituencies precisely who we are 
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and what we are about. Most of us will spend time, formally or informally, 
rethinking our courses and our lesson plans. This is indeed valuable work (another of 
Coach Knight's axioms is that “failing to prepare is preparing to fail”). But I'd like 
to suggest that we should also spend time considering how our educational goals 
might be reinforced or undercut by the values we communicate to our students 
outside the formal curriculum. 

The technical term for what I’m talking about is “the hidden curriculum,” a term 
coined by Philip Jackson (1968) to describe the unarticulated and often unexamined 
ways in which our schools and classrooms transmit implicit social lessons. Jackson 
insists that students learn at least as much from the unofficial 3 Rs—Rules, Routines, 
and Regulations—which structure life in classrooms as they do from formal 
instruction. More ominously, Edgar Friedenberg (1963) speaks of “the ways in 
which education subverts the highest function of education, which is to help people 
understand the meaning of their lives and those of others” (29). If the lessons of the 
hidden curriculum are as powerful as researchers suggest, we need to think carefully 
about the hidden messages in our schools, Let me suggest a few areas for reflection: 


+ Classroom practices, Part 1: What do the ways in which we organize our 
classrooms and our instruction say about how we value /earning? As Benson Snyder 
(1971) notes, “A professor [or any teacher] may explain at the beginning of the term 
that he requires knowledge and competence and creativity and originality. In many 
cases, the professor may mean it; or he may believe what he has said but then sets the 
tasks in such a way that rote memory rather than knowledge is rewarded” (9). 

* Classroom practices, Part 2: More important, what do the ways in which we 
organize our classrooms and our instruction say about how we value /earners? Do 
we show by the amount of attention we devote to them that certain children are 
valued more than others? If students are grouped by ability, do we spend our 
energies primarily on the brightest students, conveying the impression that school 
really exists for “the smart kids”? Conversely, do we so ignore the needs of the most 
gifted that they learn to slow down, to diminish their gifts and strive to be average? 

* Worship: Does the worship life of our school—its frequency, its relevance, its 
appropriateness to our students’ developmental levels, its vibrancy—communicate the 
excitement of a life in Christ or the centrality of the Gospel for all aspects of student 
life? Do we as teachers model the enthusiasm for worship that we hope to see in our 
students? Do we make connections between chapel services or classroom devotions 
and the rest of the school day? 

* Assessment: What do our assessment practices say about how we define 
learning and what kinds of learning we value? Our students’ surest indication of 
what we value is how we test. If we tell them that we value creativity and higher 
order thinking but test only their factual recall through true/false questions, they 
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won't miss the signal we're sending about what constitutes “real learning." (For some 
related insights, see George Heider’s column in this issue on standardized testing, ) 

+ Extracurriculars: Are we sending unintended messages about what kinds of 
activities—and what kinds of students—we value most by how we schedule, fund, and 
organize extracurriculars? Gordon L. Bordewyk (2000) writes, “If a high school 
holds a pep assembly before every football game, selects the captain of the basketball 
team for the position of senior class president, schedules choir concerts for Tuesday 
nights while reserving the weekends for athletic events, and spends more on 
cheerleader uniforms than on costumes for the school play, students could reasonably 
conclude that sports have the highest value” (4). 

+ Playgrounds, lunchrooms, and hallways: What lessons—about power or 
equality, competitiveness or compassion—do our students teach each other during 
times when they are not closely supervised? Annette Hemmings (1999) spent two 
years studying “the hidden corridor curriculum," the social lessons and values 
transmitted by life in the hallways of two urban high schools. She concluded, “What 
I observed, and what research participants had to say, left no doubt that the social 
lessons of the hidden corridor curriculum had a profound impact on students" (3). I 
would hope that few of our schools resemble closely those she describes, but there 
has been too much in the news lately about bullying in schools (to take just one 
example) for any of us to be complacent. By its very nature, this element of the 
hidden curriculum resists our control, but Hemmings’ conclusion is instructive: 
“School personnel were generally aware of what was happening in corridors, but they 
did little to directly address the social lessons being conveyed. . . . [Students] were 
especially angry at how corridor life was largely ignored, covered up, or otherwise 
hidden away by the adults who were supposed to protect them from harm. The 
young people who participated in my study wanted the destructiveness of the hidden 
corridor curriculum to be exposed" (10). 


Perhaps this kind of reflection sounds like a lot to ask. After all, it’s hard enough 
to evaluate the visible curriculum in today’s rapidly changing educational landscape; 
how much harder to evaluate what is invisible and unarticulated. But thank God that 
he empowers us for such service, redeems our many failed efforts, and works by his 
Spirit to touch lives every day—sometimes through us and sometimes despite us. ? 
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uilding team relationships in 

congregations with Christian day schools 

is a continuing challenge to teachers, 
principals, and pastors. Misunderstandings arise 
from several sources. Differing understandings of 
the doctrine of the call in reference to Ministers of 
Religion-Ordained and Ministers of Religion- 
Commissioned is one potential source (Arnold & 
Kolb, 1993). Differing expectations in terms of 
performance or status is a another source for 
relationship problems (Henkelmann & Carter, 1985; 
Schmidt, 1972). A third potential source of tension 
comes from differences in the practice of teaching 
itself, especially with reference to teaching religion. 
This source has rarely been examined. How similar 
are the presuppositions and practices of pastors and 
teachers? 

One would expect that beliefs about teaching and 
learning would vary between pastors and teachers in 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod for several 
reasons. First, the training for each office differs 
considerably, Teachers are normally expected to 
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achieve a certification level commensurate with the laws of the state in which they 
teach. Pastors are required to take one course at seminary level in education theory 
and practice.’ Second, teachers are more likely to focus their instruction on a 
specific age or grade level. In contrast, most pastors find themselves adjusting 
between teaching adults and teaching junior high students. Third, teachers 
generally serve in formal education environments with religion curricula set by 
negotiation with the principal and school board. Pastors are usually found in less 
formal teaching environments that lack external motivators such as grades, and with 
curriculum decisions primarily left up to them. 

Research on beliefs about teaching and learning has focused primarily on 
learners, and only secondarily on teachers. Four key learner beliefs of students have 
been identified by Schommer (1989). The first deals with beliefs about innate 
ability: Is ability fixed, or can ability change with experience? The second taps the 
student’s beliefs about knowledge: Is knowledge simply a set of facts to know, or is 
knowledge a body of integrated concepts? The third concerns how learning takes 
place: Is learning quick, meaning that if one is ever going to master a body of 
material it happens immediately? Or is learning the slow process of gradually 
gaining insight and mastery over material? Finally, the fourth relates to whether 
knowledge is certain or evolving. The “certain” perspective assumes that knowledge 
is truth, and therefore is static. “Evolving” knowledge recognizes relative truth, 
applicable for today but likely to change tomorrow. Sophisticated epistemological 
beliefs hold that ability is changeable, knowledge is integrated, learning is slow, and 
knowledge is evolving. Academic achievement has been found to correlate with 
sophisticated epistemological beliefs of students, while naive epistemological beliefs 
have been found to correlate with oversimplification, over-confidence, and absolute 
conclusions (Schommer, 1993). 

Research on the epistemological beliefs of teachers has focused on three areas, 
beliefs about learning, beliefs about students, and beliefs about themselves as 
teachers. Pre-service teachers tend to believe teaching and learning is the transfer of 
knowledge, the memorization of content, and the practice of skills. Pre-service 
teachers tend to overemphasize student-teacher relationships at the expense of 


‘Concordia Seminary, St. Louis requires one education course as part of the 
Masters of Divinity Curriculum. Students who have a Lutheran Teaching Certificate 
are able to exempt this course. The course includes a three week teaching practicum 
in a Lutheran school, teaching the religion curriculum under the supervision of a 
Lutheran school teacher. 
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structure and teacher preparation. Research on teacher beliefs has attempted to 
explain why teacher education programs have marginal impact on teacher practice, 
at least in the first years of teaching. The difficulty pre-service teachers have in 
letting go of preconceived ideas about teaching and learning has been attributed to 
the “Apprenticeship of Observation” concept (Calderhead & Robson, 1991). Since 
students have spent at least 15,000 hours on one side of the desk before arriving in 
college. they assume they know what to do when on the opposite side of the desk as 
well. They lack what Pajares (1992) calls the “Stranger in a Strange Land” 
phenomenon. Students going into fields of which they know very little experience 
themselves as novices in 

need of direction. Many 


in teacher education What are underlying 
programs, and I suspect presuppositions with which 


many also in seminary. 


never experience tha pastors and teachers function in 
sense of entering the classroom? Do beliefs about 
PAE PER ZAM RNS ag teaching and learning differ 
classroom in the same between pastors and teachers? 
ae medical nae And how do variables such as 

oes entering the 

DANETAN. gender, age, grade levels taught, 


This study asks three years of experience, preparatory 


basic questions Course and field experience help 
(Oberdeck, 1999). First, 

what are underlying us understand these 

presuppositions with differences? 


which pastors and 

teachers function in the classroom? Second, do beliefs about teaching and learning 
differ between pastors and teachers? Third, how do variables such as gender, age, 
grade levels taught, years of experience, preparatory course and field experience help 
us understand these differences? 


Method 


A survey instrument was developed using expert review and field testing. 
consisting of 84 items, to which respondents could answer by a five-item scale 
(“strongly disagree” to “strongly agree” with “neither agree nor disagree” in the 
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center position). Questions were included from ten categories: beliefs about 
learning, learner motivation, teaching religion, perception of self as a teacher. 
memorization, instructional tools, group strategies, individual strategies, assessment, 
and classroom management. The survey was distributed to all pastors and teachers 
in attendance at a Missouri District LCMS professional church workers conference. 
After screening for unusable returns, a response rate of 52.4% (115 pastors, 184 
female teachers, 53 

male teachers) was 

obtained. Following Table 1: Courses in Education Taken 

item analysis for by Pastors and Teachers 


skewness, kurtosis, 
and item-total # of Courses Teachers 





correlation (alpha 0-1 8.7% 42% 
84), 52 of the 84 


survey items were 2-5 26.1% 
retained. Factor 
analysis was used to 13.9% 


underlying structure 
of similar responses 17 + 35.7% | 51.1% 


(principal axis factor res 
analysis with Missing 9.6% 6.8% 
quartimax rotation), Note. X(N=350)=2.83, p>.001 


Factors emerging 

from the factor 

analysis were subjected to a series of mixed-model ANOVAs to identify statistically 
significant differences across the variables of position, gender. teachers only . males 
only, pastors’ prior training, age, range of experience teaching. ycars of experience 
teaching. courses taken in education, and preparatory field work in education. 
Limitations of the study include such things as non-random sample. reliance on a 
self-report instrument with no observational measure of teacher effectiveness or 
behavior, and a lack of prior study done on pastors’ beliefs about teaching by which 
to gauge reliability. 


Results 


Demographics 
The demographics provide a picture of professional church workers in a 
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midwestern district of the 


LEMS: Mey long-held Table 2: Preparatory Field Work 
assumptions are Completed by Pastors and Teachers 


supported by the analysis. 

For example. pastors are 

graying and tend to be Field Work tatoes: | Teschers: | 
Several Weeks 11.4% 












older than teachers. 
Only 4.3% of the pastors 
in the study are between 
the ages of 26 and 35. 

While 27.2% of the Half Semester 43,9% 

teachers are. 43.5% of 

of 50. while only 25.7% 5.9% 

of the teachers are over 

50. The assumption that 
teachers take more Note: X?(N=330)=143.68, p>.001 

courses in education than 

pastors is justified, as is 

the assumption that teachers have more supervised practicum training in a classroom 
setting than pastors have (see Table | and 2). 

The survey also asked pastors and teachers to report their own experience, 
however limited, in six different age/grade categories. Again, as one might expect, 
teachers predominate in preschool through elementary, while pastors predominate in 
junior high through adult teaching experience (see Table 3). Of the pastors, 12.2% 
have been teachers or DCEs before coming to seminary. 61.7% of the pastors 
received their undergraduate training at synodical colleges and universities. Among 
teachers, 74.7% received their undergraduate education at synodical colleges and 
universities. 9.7% of the teachers have gone through the colloquy procedure. Of all 
the teachers, only 64.1% are on the synodical roster. 

Factor Analysis 


Factor analysis of the 52 items remaining after data screening resulted in three 
factors emerging.’ The factors deal with learning strategies, assessment, and teacher 


*Scale 1 consists of seventeen items loading with a range of .55 to 33, 
accounting for 10.5% of the variance. Scale 2 consists of six items loading with a 
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satisfaction. 

Scale 1 ıs “Active Learning Strategies.” High scores on the active learning scale 
indicate variety in presentation of material, group strategies, multi-sensory classroom 
activities, demonstrations, use of positive reinforcement, brainstorming, student 
choice of activity, and mnemonics to enhance memorization. Low scores on the 
active learning scale are associated with emphasis on individual work. rote 
memorization, limited variety in presentation, and lecture. 

Scale 2 is 
“Assessment of Learning Table 3: Teaching Experience By 
Transfer.” Pastors and Grade Level 


teachers who scored high 

on Scale 2 emphasize the | Grade Level 
content to be learned 

when teaching, and view 

the learning process as 48.1% 


the transfer of content 


from the teacher to the 29.6% | 63.7% 
pupi. Repito Junior High | 95.7% | 30.4% 
enhances the transfer, and 

correct answers are Senior High 33.9% 


expected for specific 
questions. Though 13.9% 





emphasizing content, Note: Cross tabulations were conducted using position 
high scorers tend to and the six grade level categorics. Each indicated a 
measure learning in statistically significant systematic variation at the 


religion class by means p<.001 level of significance. 


other than tests 
(alternative assessments). Low scorers on assessment tend to use objective tests and 
recitation to measure learning in religion class, but view learning less in terms of 
transmission of content. 

Scale 3. “Instructor Satisfaction.” deals with the degree to which pastors and 
teacher fee! teaching religion is frustrating, difficult, or a joy. High scores reveal 
instructors who find great joy in teaching, This may reflect satisfaction from 


range of .52 to .36, accounting for 3.93% of the variance. Scale three consists of 
three items loading with a range of .75 to .50, accounting for 3.56 % of the variance. 
Total variance explained is 17.99%. 
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Table 4: Summarized Results of Analysis of Variance on 
Position, Gender, Age, Experience, Coursework, and Field 
Work 











Comparison Scale 1 Scale 2 


Active Assessment 
Learning 
Position: teacher scores 
above pastor scores 
Gender: females scores 
above male scores 
Teacher: females scores * 
above males scores 
Males: teachers scores * 
above pastor scores 
Pastors: Former teachers 
above pastor scores 
Age: No significant 
differences 
More years teaching above 
less years teaching 


More courses in education 
above less courses 


More preparatory field 
work above less 

Pastors: M.Div. compared 
to Colloquy 

Pastors: CUS educated 
compared to Non-CUS 
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opportunities to share the Gospel of Jesus Christ or the positive strokes reccived 
when children respond. It could also result from a high personal commitment on 
the part of the teacher or pastor to the teaching task (Nespor. 1987). or from 
knowing that the students’ responses to the message will have eternal implications. 
Low scores indicate some degree of difficulty or frustration in teaching the Christian 
faith. 

ANOVAs were conducted to determine if there were any statistically significant 
differences using the variables listed across the three scales. Tables 4 and 5 provide 
a list of each comparison. Teachers tend to score higher than pastors on Scales | 
and 2. with no difference on Scale 3. Females tend to score higher than males on all 
three scales, as do female teachers compared to male teachers. Male teachers tend to 
score higher on all three scales than do pastors, and pastors who have been teachers 
or DCEs tend to score higher on all three scales than do pastors who do not have a 
background in education. There was no difference identificd on the basis of age. 
Those with more years of experience teaching tend to score higher than those with 
less: the same holds true for number of courses taken in education. On the variable 
of preparatory field work, those having more tend to score higher on Scale 1. with no 
difference on Scale 2 and 3. 

Table 5 breaks down comparisons made based on age/grade levels of teaching 
experience. Those with preschool, primary, and junior high experience tend to 
score higher on all three scales than those who do not. Those with elementary 
experience tend to score higher only on Scale 1. Those with high school experience 
tend to score lower on Scale 2. with no difference on Scales | and 3. Those with 
adult teaching experience tend to score lower on all three scales, 

The following five comparisons were made, for which there was no significant 
difference on any of the three scales: pastors who received a Masters of Divinity 
compared with pastors who had completed an alternate route: pastors who had their 
undergraduate training at a CUS school compared to pastors who did not: teachers 
who had received their undergraduate training at a CUS school compared to teachers 
who did not: teachers who had their undergraduate training at a CUS school 
compared to those who colloquized: and teachers who are rostered compared with 
teachers who are not rostered. 


Discussion 

Because all the pastors are male and 78% of the teachers are female, it is 
possible that the differences identified between pastors and teachers in Scales | and 2 
are more a result of gender than a result of position as pastor or teacher or than a 
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Table 5: Summarized Results of Analysis of Variance on 
Teaching Experience: Preschool, Primary, Elementary, 
Junior High, High School, and Adult 


Comparison Scale 1 Scale 2 
Active Assessment 

Preschool teacher scores above 

non-preschool 

Primary teacher scores above non- 

primary 

Elementary teacher scores above 

non-elementary 














Scale 3 
Satisfaction 












Jr High teacher scores above non- 
Jr. High 

High School teacher BELOW 
non-high school 


Adult teacher BELOW non-adult 






*p<.05. **p<.01, ***p<.001] 


result of education and training. To determine if the difference could be attributed 
primarily to gender, male teachers were compared with female teachers, male 
teachers were compared with pastors, and pastors who had been teachers or DCEs 
before entering seminary were compared with other pastors. Though female teachers 
scored higher on all three scales than did male teachers, male teachers scored higher 
on all three scales than did pastors, In addition, pastors who had been teachers or 
DCEs scored higher than other pastors on all three scales. Since males teachers 
differ from pastors. and pastors with teacher training differ from other pastors, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that gender is not the controlling variable here, and 
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that the differences between pastors and teachers exist regardless of gender. 

That teachers scored higher than pastors on Scale 1, “Active Learning 
Strategies,” supports research that has shown differences 

between teaching actions on the part of subject matter specialists who have 

and have not experienced formal pedagogical knowledge. These studies 

indicate considerable differences between pedagogically and 

non-pedagogically educated teachers in terms of their pedagogical content 

knowledge and classroom actions. (Richardson, 1996, p. 106) 

Pastors frequently find themselves in the situation of having content knowledge 
without having pedagogical content knowledge. That is, they know their stuff, but 
they have no training in how to teach it. Lack of pedagogical content knowledge 
results in a restricted range of strategies from which to choose. Benson et al. (1995) 
found that 75% of adults in Bible classes in the LCMS report that the teacher did 
most of the talking. Similar instructional behaviors were reported in the Department 
of Youth Ministry study (1998) in which only 27.6% of the confirmation instructors 
reported using active learning exercises, whereas 92.3% reported lecturing. 

Of particular note in this regard is the effect of preparatory field work for 
teaching. The greater the amount of field experience, the higher the mean score for 
Scale 1. Further analysis reveals that the greatest increase comes between those who 
received no preparatory field experience (M = 2.96) and those who received several 
weeks of ficld experience (M = 3.41), although the scores continuc to climb to a 
mean of 3.59 for those participating in a full-year teaching internship. This finding 
is encouraging for those in a curriculum that allows for only minimal practicum 
training. Even a little ts significantly better than none at all. Students who do not 
undergo a practicum are denied the opportunity to examine their teaching 
presuppositions under the careful eye of a mentoring expert. and as a result may not 
be challenged to change inadequate but comfortable teaching strategics. As a result, 
they casily fall into their “default” instructional mode. 

The difference between pastors and teachers on Scale 2 indicates that pastors 
rely more on traditional forms of assessment. This finding may reflect the differing 
rolcs from which pastors and teachers approach teaching religion, The teacher may 
be attempting to provide an environment for the religion class that distinguishes it 
from the other subjects which he or she teaches throughout the day. Using 
non-traditional forms of assessment in religion class is onc way of distancing 
religion from being an “academic” subject. Pastors. on the other hand. may be 
organizing a class outside of the normal school parameters. and therefore may want 
to create a more academic setting for learning as a means by which to deliver content 
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and maintain control. 

A second possibility for the difference on Scale 2 may rest in presuppositions 
about faith development. Teachers may be less likely to identify growth in faith in 
cognitive terms, Teachers have other avenues by which to assess a child's capacity 
for cognitive achicvement and may choose to assess religion class through more 
affective oriented outcomes. Pastors have less time in contact with students and are 
limited in their opportunity to assess cognitive or affective outcomes, Traditional 
means of assessment, such as true and false, multiple choice, matching, and fill in 
the blank, may be considered more effective. or more fair. in assessing progress than 
subjective assessments made with limited student/instructor interaction. 

The items that cluster together to form Scale 2, Assessment of Learning 
Transfer, seem to be self contradictory, even to the point of canceling each other out 
Why, for example, would 
instructors who tend not 
ta be bijective teats Pastors and teachers, by and 
nevertheless hold a large, have great satisfaction in 


transmission view of = teaching religion and recognize 


learning transfer, whereas 


those holding a more the capacity for improvement for 
FUERE ED view of themselves in the religion 
Caer setae classroom. Yet attention needs 


objective tests? One h 
possible explanation is to be given to those for whom 
that the items refect teaching the faith holds little joy. 
characteristics of teaching 
and learning unique to 
teaching religion. For example, the course content taught is the “faith.” Lutherans. 
believing that faith transcends cognitive categories, would be hesitant to assess 
knowledge acquisition in religion class by quantitative means. Nevertheless, 
teaching the faith includes the responsibility of passing on the specifics of the faith 
that are to be retained, valued, and in many instances committed to memory. By 
avoiding traditional assessment procedures while at the same time focusing on the 
content of the faith, knowledge is transmitted without attempting objective 
quantification. 

Scale 3, Instructor Satisfaction, did not result in a statistically significant 
difference between pastors and teachers, though it did in several other comparisons. 
Few respondents were at the low end of Scale 3. Only about eight percent of the 
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respondents indicated that they were frustrated and having difficulty teaching 
religion. Even when differences were identified in Scale 3, the mean scores for the 
compared groups were both on the high positive side. These responses. at least on 
the part of pastors, contradict the findings of the study done by the Department of 
Youth Ministry of the LCMS (1998) in which 48.6% of pastors described 
confirmation instruction as “tolerable.” and 2% called it, “the hour! dread” (p, 18), 
The present study may not have tapped into the level of frustration that is specific to 
teaching confirmation, since the questions in Scale 3 include all teaching contexts. 
while the DYM study is aimed solely at confirmation. The DYM study’s question, 
however, was a forced choice with only one other option, calling confirmation “the 
best hour of the week.” With only those three options, “tolerable” may not be as 
negative as it initially sounds. A more meaningful question for pastors and teachers 
from the present study is “I wish I had more training in how to teach religion” (Item 
31). To this question 58.3% of pastors and 42.2% of teachers agreed or strongly 
agreed. Pastors and teachers, by and large, have great satisfaction in teaching 
religion and recognize the capacity for improvement for themselves in the religion 
classroom. Yet attention needs to be given to those for whom teaching the faith 
holds little joy. 

How interesting that religion teachers are not experiencing a “generation gap” 
within any of the scales because of their own age. Increased teaching experience 
does result in more active learning, less traditional assessment, and more 
satisfaction. But it is the experience, not the age, that’s the important factor, 


A number of other comparisons did not gain statistical significance. There are 
no differences from attending or not attending a Concordia University System school 
for pastors or teachers. Is this good news or bad news? If the three scales that 
emerged from the factor analysis had been measurements of the Christian faith, 
Bible knowledge, and beliefs about the growth of faith in the student, there would be 
grounds for concern over the Concordia University System's ability to provide 
distinctively Lutheran educators for the church body, The three scales that emerged, 
however, dealt with issues of a more general pedagogical nature: what kind of 
classroom exercises ought to be used, what kind of assessments are valid, and how 
satisfied is the teacher or pastor in his teaching role? Given the nature of these 
scales, the lack of significant difference supports the view that the CUS's education 
programs parallel and incorporate current educational theory and research. The 
CUS is maintaining publicly recognized standards, as reflected in the three emergent 
factors, while simultaneously providing grounding in Christian doctrine, Bible 
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knowledge, and understanding of the growing Christian's life of sanctification 


Implications 

First. pastors and teachers do not differ in their level of satisfaction in teaching 
religion, There is a common ground of service in ministry for those in both offices. 
In addition, over 40% of teachers and nearly 60% of pastors indicate the desire to 
improve their ability to teach the faith. In congregations with schools. pastors and 
teachers can become resources for each other, Teachers, drawing on their deeper 
understanding of educational theory and methodology. and pastors. relying on their 
theological training, can form powerful learning communities within themselves that 
can benefit both the school and the congregation. 

Second, pastors can consider what it means that they are less likely to use active 
learning strategics. This docs not mean that pastors are not using active learning 
strategies now. Though there is a statistically significant difference between the 
mean scores of teachers and pastors on Scale 1. the mean scores of both are on the 
positive response side. “Less likely” does not mean “antagonistic toward.” Many 
pastors are using a wide variety of instructional strategies. Questions remain. 
however, about careful choice in lesson planning in teaching religion. Given the 
power for learning that comes with active learning strategies. particularly in the 
affective domain, many confirmation classes can benefit from greater instructional 
variety. 

Third, pastors and teachers can profit from discussion about assessment in 
religion class. What is unique to the confirmation experience, for example, as 
compared to the Sth grade religion class in a Lutheran School. Are grades 
appropriate in religion class? What is the purpose behind memory assignments? 
How does one assess the progress and the needs of the special needs child? And how 
can pastors and teachers assist one another in their teaching/learning environments? 

Future research into beliefs and practices regarding teaching and leaming of 
professional church workers must sooner or later come to grips with deeper, more 
philosophical questions than frequency of role-playing or true and false tests. Is the 
teaching of religion a content domain that requires methods different from other 
content domains? Are some powerful educational methodologies unsuitable for 
teaching the faith? For example, can active learning strategies that draw their 
theoretical support from constructivist educational theory be employed to teach the 
faith, when the faith is conceived as the recognition, acceptance. and trust of 
objective, propositional truth? Our answers to these questions form the boundaries 
of our educational practice and may be at the heart of our differences. With the 
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variety of learning environments in which we serve today, the discussion of these 
issues can’t come too soon. 
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onfirmation is a well established, deeply 

rooted, and intensely sentimental tradition 

in the Lutheran Church. Despite this 
reality, the actual content of confirmation instruction 
continues to be minimized and its actual impact is 
minimal. The intent of this article is to offer some 
explanation for this situation and suggest a strategy 
for preserving a beloved tradition while greatly 
enhancing its effectiveness and import for the 
“confirmand.” 


Where Have We Been? 

Though Luther himself was not in favor of 
“confirmation,” it is has been practiced in the 
Lutheran Church since the carly 1600°s (Repp, 1964, 
p- 61), Over the centuries the rite gained centrality in 
the life of the church and of the Lutheran. This 
importance was not diminished when Lutheranism 
came to North America. In the distant past, 
Catechism instruction was a time of community 
building for young people during the crucial period of 
adolescent development. Confirmation class 
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provided hope for parents concerned for their children’s spiritual well being. Class 
time offered a unique opportunity for the youth to be near the pastor and form 
rapport. These features contributed to the view that confirmation is a rite of passage, 
from the slippery landscape of youth to the straight and narrow, the level ground of 
communicant membership in the Church (including your own offering envelopes!). 

“Rite of passage” thinking is naturally associated with moving on to the next, 
more important, more pressing phases of life—like graduation. Thus, gradually 
catechism instruction became all too much like other formal education: good to have 
in your past, with the emphasis on past. While many confirmed Lutherans can tell 
you their confirmation verse, few are able to respond to questions about the Bible or 
biblical theology. They may have difficulty recalling what they learned, but they can 
tell you about what the experience meant (or didn’t mean) to them, what they wore on 
confirmation day, the relatives that came, the party, and the gifts. Among the gifts 
most likely to be mentioned will be an engraved Bible and a necklace with the Luther 
Seal on one side and the words “I am a Lutheran" on the other. The problem is, the 
content of that Bible and the real import of that necklace remain external (Klos, 1968, 
p. 9). 

The situation is further complicated today because we no longer enjoy a general 
stability in family, neighborhood, or moral fiber that keeps some remnant of 
confirmation instruction intact. What becomes of Luther’s instruction that fathers 
teach the Small Catechism to their children when the father is absent or when 
schedules impose absences for all family members? Over the past twelve years, I 
have observed the continual multiplication of competing activities in the lives of 
adults and children. Once upon a time Wednesday evenings were reserved for church 
education and Sundays were hallowed. Gradually Wednesdays gave way to other 
activities (especially connected with school) that were all competing for our time and 
devotion. Shockingly, even Sunday was eventually eclipsed by an additional host of 
activities (mostly competitive and competing for the sacrificial devotion of families). 
The days when confirmation instruction was central and its meeting time hallowed 
are gone. Neither lament nor anger will take us back to a more "Lutheran friendly” 
past. The Gospel inspires us to look to the future with wisdom and imagination. 


Where Might We Go from Here? Recognizing the Challenges 

Three main challenges face the catechetical mission: relating to the history of the 
practice of confirmation, relating to changes in the structure of society today, relating 
to changes in the substance of society today. 1 will offer a two-part response to these 
challenges after briefly examining the challenges listed. 
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The first challenge to be overcome concerns the drift of confirmation practice 
from baptismal theology. The history of confirmation reveals a drift from biblical 
meaning and intent to extra-biblical understanding and practice. “Confirmation” is a 
term almost entirely absent in the New Testament, except for its connection with 
baptism. 2 Corinthians 1:21-22 and Ephesians 1:13-14 connect the idea of being 
“confirmed” in the promises of Christ with language of baptism: Holy Spirit, sealed, 
anointed. The early church understood that baptism was confirmation. Luther came 
to this understanding also and urged that confirmation not be separated from the 
baptismal rite (Repp. 1964, pp. 13ff), History reveals how human thought and 
practice gradually separated confirmation from baptism until confirmation took on a 
life of its own (Repp, 14-15). The essential nature of baptism as the activity of God 
confirming His promises upon one now born from above (John 1:11-13) faded into 
the shadows of anticipation for that day when a duly educated individual 
confirmed/promised his or her own commitment to God, thus (once and for all) 
putting all spiritual concerns of parents and clergy to rest. This separation of 
confirmation from baptism caused the evolution of confirmation into a profoundly 
significant human rite that had neither institution nor promise from God (Repp, pp. 
20-55).! 

The second challenge to be overcome concerns the breakdown of structures that 
formerly supported the life of the confirmed, History also reveals that in the context 
of strong ethnic. church, and family communities, an outward life promised by the 
confirmand could be maintained. Strong family structures and discipline meant 
everyone went to church (maintaining some contact with the means of grace) and 
everyone observed the Ten Commandments (at least outwardly), Changes in the 
structure of society since World War II have almost completely eliminated this 
external support system. Confirmation has drifted further away from baptism— 
instead of signaling that a youngster was taking up the mantle of Christian 
responsibility, it became a signal that pastor, parents, and confirmand were now free 
to pursue other mantles (“glad that’s out of the way") (Repp, 1964, p. 184). 

The third challenge to be overcome involves the simple absence of time. Sadly, 
whatever shred of spiritual import remained from the past has been silenced by a 
society of "busyness" (Klos, 1968, p. 20). Even when parents and child are interested 
in catechetical instruction, schedules consistently make it all but impossible to obtain. 


"See Repp, p. 107 for a description and analysis of each of the six types of 
confirmation that developed after the Reformation. 
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Abbreviated curricula and reduced meeting time and meeting times are still too much 
for families swept away by current trends and the “information age." 


Where Might We Go from Here? Recognizing Solutions 

The first half of the solution to the above challenges consists of our approach to 
the catechetical task. The approach I will describe includes the role of the pastor, the 
role of parents, the role of elders, sponsors, and congregation in general, and the role 


innovation can play in 
dealing with schedules, 
busyness, and conflicts. 
The second half of the 
solution involves our 
approach to curriculum. 
Content, classroom 
organization, and 
instructional technique 
can provide a 
powerfully inviting 
context which, like the 
Gospel itself, inspires 
faithfulness. 

The first half of the 
solution begins with the 
pastor. Pastors are 
typically seen as the 
authority responsible for 
inflicting as much pain 
into the life of a teen 
age church member for 
as long as possible 


Human thought and practice 
gradually separated confirmation 
from baptism until confirmation 
took on a life of its own. The 
essential nature of baptism as 
the activity of God confirming His 
promises upon one now born 
from above faded into the 
shadows of anticipation for that 
day when a duly educated 
individual confirmed/promised 
his or her own commitment to 
God, thus (once and for all) 
putting all spiritual concerns of 
parents and clergy to rest. 


before the youth passes into the safety of post-confirmation liberty. Catechism is 
often seen as the pastor’s somewhat arbitrary agenda and the rea/ cause of schedule 
conflicts with other activities, particularly sports. All too often the pastor appears to 
be the new Moses and the gift of the gospel is lost in the legalism of trying to 
maintain some meaningful requirement for a tradition (confirmation). 

The New Testament portrays Jesus and the office of the ministry in stark contrast 
to such notions. Jesus brings something to people that they have never heard before. 
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People come to Jesus; people follow, learn, and find a new way to approach life. 
Jesus was not seen as a conflict as much as he was a relief. Thus, it is the pastor’s 
role, not to impose catechesis but to make it available as an oasis, a quiet, safe place 
of relief in the lives of our young people. Keeping catechism (and all Christian 
education in general) Gospel is made possible by upholding two biblical truths. First, 
we must keep the life-long activity of Christian education distinct (though not 
separate) from reception of the Lord’s Supper (Repp, 1964, pp. 167-68). As long as 
communion is seen as a carrot which demands that teenagers plod along a limited 
track of instruction, that instruction will be perceived as a necessary evil and 
reception of the sacrament will seem trivial (Repp, pp. 172-73). This truth is 
demonstrated by statistics on retention rates for young people after confirmation. 

According to the Small Catechism, worthy reception of the sacrament depends on 
faith. The New Testament, clearly and urgently maintains that faith depends on being 
connected with the Word. So, we may distinguish the parallel tracks (Repp, pp. 169). 
We are concerned for every member’s life in the Word or absence from the Word and 
the reality of this is usually clear. Being active in the life of the congregation, daily 
Bible reading, and devotions at home all indicate that the Word, which alone makes 
one worthy of the sacrament through faith, is present. This understanding allows a 
congregation to base reception of the Lord’s Supper on the desire of the individual, 
inspired by the consistent presence of the Word, as verified by the witness of parents, 
pastor, sponsors, and elders. Proper understanding and practice of admission to the 
sacrament eliminates the two historical problems at once. On the one hand, it 
removes the idea that confirmation is limited but necessary evil required to obtain 
“full” membership and satisfy the church’s expectations for me (“now | can get on 
with my life”). On the other hand, it removes that situation which required the pastor 
to act as Moses, judging by attendance and test scores, whether or not the catechumen 
had fulfilled his obligation (and might thereby, “get on with his/her life”). 

Second, raising a child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord is a parental 
responsibility (Repp, 1964, p.18.). In the context of the whole of family interaction, a 
parent has the opportunity to highlight the importance of Christian education, 
portraying it as a time and place of relief and inquiry. When it is made plain that at 
least one parent is to attend catechism class with their child (each and every child), 
their involvement comes to be assumed (as it was for Paul, Ephesians 6). This 
requirement should not be inflexible. Parents will, on occasion, miss class. So will 
the catechumens. The difference now is that they will know they are missing and 
they will have had a taste of what they are missing. Catechism class, as a part of a 
“womb to tomb” curriculum, will no longer be an obligation but an opportunity, a 
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gift. 
Parental inclusion provides a host of other benefits. First, parents have an 
opportunity to reconsider and re-learn the basics of the faith. Parents in attendance 
consistently expressed deep appreciation for the opportunity to restore 
biblical/catechetical instruction to their consciousness. Second, the simple presence 
of the parents (usually at the very back of the sanctuary while the kids were up front 
with me) absolutely eliminated any sort of discipline problems. Third, because the 
parents were present, 
they knew what their 
children were 
studying, hearing, and 


Proper understanding and 


wrestling with (with 
the Word rather than 
each other or the 
pastor), On the ride 
home a parent could 
now ask the child, 
“So, what did you 
learn in class tonight?" 
And if the child says, 
"I dunno” the parent 
might respond, “Well, 
what did you think 
about that whole thing 
with the earth opening 
up and swallowing the 
rebellious Israelites?” 
Fourth, and so very 
importantly, children 
understand what is 


really important by watching their parents. “Confirmation Class” will always be seen 


practice of admission to the 
sacrament removes the idea that 
confirmation is limited but 
necessary evil required to obtain 
“full” membership and satisfy the 
church's expectations for me 
(“now | can get on with my life”). 
It also removes that situation 
which required the pastor to act 
as Moses, judging by attendance 
and test scores, whether or not 
the catechumen had fulfilled his 
obligation. 


as a miserable obligation to be minimized if possible and overcome a.s.a.p, when 
parents drop catechumens off (Klos, 1968, p- 9.). Compare this situation with the 
typical parental involvement in the athletic life of their children. Finally, the 


involvement of the parent at least takes us a step closer to the divine ideal of parents 
doing the catechesis (Deut. 6, Eph. 6) and gives the parent real insight into the child’s 
life in the Word (or lack thereof). This keeps the education and communion tracks 
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connected, yet distinct. 

The success of parents, pastor, and youth is greatly enhanced by the participation 
of sponsors, elders, and the congregation in general. If parents object or refuse to be 
thus involved in the life of their child, then sponsors can be called upon to attend with 
the catechumen. What a wonderful way to form or strengthen a relationship while 
really fulfilling the role of sponsor. Beyond this, elders and volunteers from the 
congregation can step in and fill the gap. What a wonderful way to bridge generation 
gaps and remove feelings of isolation, to connect the needs of young people with the 
resources of adults, to make “church family” a reality. 

At this point it is essential to remember that all challenges must be responded to 
from a gospel orientation. For example, if a family complains that they simply 
cannot make Wednesday evening classes nor Sunday morning, we can respond by 
offering to equip the parent to do the instruction, thus providing the freedom to 
schedule instruction any time it works for the family. Whether families find 
mornings more consistently available for study or prefer evenings or mealtime, the 
point is that the time is established. If a family values the instruction and dynamic of 
catechesis at church, there is still a way to build consistency into the task without 
being legalistic about attendance. If a student asks to miss a particular Wednesday 
class because of other activities, we ask that she write an outline of the material we 
would be covering and her reactions to it—not as punishment for missing (Law) but to 
keep her from missing altogether what we were giving away (Gospel). 

Schedule conflicts, vacations, illnesses, and any other challenge can be met as 
gospel opportunity—as long as Christian education is a gospel endeavor (rather than a 
legalistic requirement). For example, when a catechumen asks to miss class for a 
sporting event, pastors (and elders and parents) have an opportunity to establish 
rapport with the catechumen by visiting about the sport, etc. That visit can lead to a 
compelling but non-threatening exploration of basic issues regarding what a god is, 
appropriate levels of devotion, and priorities in relation to the Christian mission, 


The second half of the solution to the challenges of our time has to do with 
curriculum. Too often curricula are at the same time complicated and trivial, 
disjointed and incomplete. These problems are overcome by implementing a 
curriculum that begins with pre-nursery and continues through high school (Klos, 
1968, p. 110; Repp, 1964, p. 96). A simple Bible story book is used as the basis for a 
year-long curriculum that is repeated through the nursery and kindergarten years. 
This curriculum familiarizes young children with the "landscape" and main characters 
of the Bible. A four-year curriculum is provided for grades 1-4 which takes them 
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through the Bible but now in more detail. Memorization of the Smal! Catechism is 
initiated here along with Bible passages. Fundamentals of worship and liturgy are 
also included (especially those things which are readily noticeable to children, c.g. 
colors of the seasons in the church year). Grades 5-7 follow a three-year curriculum 
that consists of liturgy, catechism, and Bible study. The liturgical study is repeated 
each year, the Small Catechism breaks down to one chief part each semester, and the 


Bible is covered again from Genesis to Revelation. Focusing on each chief part of 


the catechism in turn is 
essential to insure that 
memorization of the last 
five chief parts (gospel) is 
as strong as memorization 
of the first (law). 
Catechumen's 
familiarization with the 
fundamentals allows the 
class to move into really 
meaningful connections 
between biblical teaching 
and their everyday life 
(Gilbert, 1969, p. 137). A 
central element in that 
regard is to remind the 
catechumens continually 
that they may be the only 
link between thcir friends 
outside Christianity and 
the Gospel.? They know 
the troubles of their 
friends and find great 
motivation to learn as we 


The distinction (but not 
separation) between the 
education track and evaluation 
leading to reception of the Lord’s 
Supper allows education to be 
what God intended, a gift to be 
enjoyed throughout one’s life. 
This distinction at the same time 
allows communion to be 
recognized and offered on a 
genuine biblical and confessional 
basis. The fields of young 
people who need to be in 
communion with the Word are 
indeed ripe for harvest. 


convey the potential of the gospel to make a real difference in the lives of their 


? Psalm 78:5-8, Matthew 18:15-35, Ephesians 4.12 and 1 Peter 2:9 all bear clear 
witness to the necd to train, not only in Christian doctrine, but also to train Christians 


to pass that doctrine on. 
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classmates. Grades 8 through 12 also review the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 
This examination is, again, more in depth and is interwoven with a re-visiting of the 
six chief parts and real time on topics of intense interest to the youth. 

The uncomplicated yet profound beauties of this approach are manifold. The 
counsel and essence of the inspired Word is the source. Clearly, the consistent and 
enduring presence of the Word in the lives of Christian families is essential (John 
8.31, John 15). The Word, so centered, instructs us to remember the gospel nature of 
our task at all times. The gospel informs us that parenthood, particularly fatherhood 
is a privilege, a gift that is most essentially exercised by the activity of Christian 
education. The pastor finds great joy and enthusiasm as he may provide education as 
an opportunity rather than an obligation, and as he becomes more the equipper than 
the one who “labors instead of." A congregation that consistently observes the living 
out of its mission and has occasion to be involved will also be drawn by the gospel to 
be more in tune with that mission. The distinction (but not separation) between the 
education track and evaluation leading to reception of the Lord’s Supper allows 
education to be what God intended, a gift to be enjoyed throughout one’s life. This 
distinction at the same time allows communion to be recognized and offered ona 
genuine biblical and confessional basis. The fields of young people who need to be 
in communion with the Word are indeed ripe for harvest. By the grace and wisdom 
of God we may respond vigorously and effectively to this tremendous opportunity.? 
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Luther on Teaching 


“Let our responsibility be merely to speak in accordance with the Word; let it be 
God’s responsibility to grant the success and the increase. Therefore, putting aside 
the foolish confidence as though we had some ability to help the Word along in the 
hearer, let us rather engage in the prayer that without us he alone may perfect in the 
hearer what he speaks in the teacher. For it is he who speaks, and it is he who hears 
and works in all people. We are his vessels and instruments, powerless either to 
receive or give unless he himself gives and receives." 
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he problem of piety in connection with 

learning has taken a special shape within 

Continental and Anglo-American church 
life since the rise of Pietism in the late seventeenth 
century. Even sympathetic observers of Pietism, 
including myself, have tended to highlight the 
negative consequences for learning that arose in the 
wake of the Pietist movement. | would like to begin 
by repeating a couple of conclusions from The 
Scandal of the Evangelical Mind that sketch such a 
negative picture. But then, as an acknowledgment 
that the picture there was perhaps too hasty, I would 
like to look at the issue from another angle, because 
of what strikes me as the very great (if often 
unrealized) potential for Christian scholarship to be 
found within Pietism.' 

I think I would still like to say that, historically 

considered, the pietist movements of the seventeenth 


'The next paragraphs are mostly from The Scandal of the Evangelical Mind, pp. 


47-49, 
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and eighteenth centuries illustrate the perils involved in not treating the mind as a 
Christian resource. In general, Pietism was a very good thing, for it breathed a badly 
needed vitality into several parts of the church, including Protestants in Germany, 
Holland, England, and America, as well as their Catholic counterparts in France and 
other parts of southern Europe.* The problem was rather the extremes to which 
Pietism was carried, 

The thrust of Pietism was to draw believers back from formal, dogmatic rigidity 
toward living Christian experience. This was a timely appeal, for much calcification 
had taken place in the churches since the cleansing experiences of the Reformation 
and Counter Reformation. Many valuable things came from the Pietists, especially 
from the remarkably energetic work of Philip Jakob Spener, August Hermann 
Francke, and the numerous institutions pietists established at Halle near Berlin. 
German Pietists inaugurated the first widespread missionary efforts among 
Protestants, Pietists generally encouraged renewed seriousness about the priesthood 
of believers, they turned lay people back to eager study of the Bible, and they 
encouraged many acts of social compassion. 

The intellectual problem of Pietism lay in its excesses. Pietists rediscovered the 
necessary truth that Christianity is a life as well as a set of beliefs. The difficulty 
arose when some Pietists began to view Christian faith as only a life, without a 
concern for beliefs at all. This led to fascination with practice, deep involvement in 
spiritual experience, and absorption in the psychological dimensions of the faith. 
Objective realities of revelation were sometimes almost totally eclipsed. In the late 
eighteenth century, Immanuel Kant, who had been trained by pietists, gave weighty 
support to the idea that God could not act in the world in ways unknown to human 
experience.’ In the early nineteenth century, certain Christian teachers trained by 
Pietists, of whom Friedrich Schleiermacher was the most famous, began to urge that 
“a feeling of dependence" was the foundation of Christianity. Always the church had 


*For excellent studies, see Stoeffler (1965), The Rise of Evangelical Peitism: 
Stoeffler (1973), German Pietism during the Eighteenth Century, Stoeffler, ed. 
(1976), Continental Pietism and Early American Christianity, Ward (1992), The 
Protestant Evangelical Awakening; and Ward (1999), Christianity under the Ancien 
Régime, 1648-1789. 


4See Baumer (1977), with special attention to the sections on romanticism and the 
general discussion of Immanuel Kant and F, D. E. Schleiermacher. 
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had a place for Christian experience, but in living communion with the objective 
character of the gospel. Pietists quite properly protested when this objectivity came 
to be regarded as the sum and substance of the faith. But some overreacted by 
picturing the experience of the faith as the new totality. 

At its extreme, the pietist emphasis on religious life gave very little attention to 
self-conscious intellectual life. To be consumed by feeling was to have no time for 
thinking through the relationship between God and his creation. Once this place had 


been reached, it soon 
became difficult to 
distinguish between those 
forms of feeling that 
remained within the 
Christian orbit and those 
that spun off as meteorites 
with no fixed center. 
Pietism played an 
important role in the 
revitalization of the 
church in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 
Unchecked Pietism, 
however, played a role in 
the coming of theological 
liberalism with 
liberalism’s fascination 
for the forms of religious 
experience. It played a 
part in developing the 
humanistic romanticism 
of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries where 


The pietist undermining of self- 
conscious Christian thinking was 
the cause of special difficulty. It 
meant the weakening of the faith 
toward sentimentality, its 
captivity by alien philosophies, or 
its decline to dangerous 
modernisms. The proper 
response to such an episode in 
church history is not to deny the 
need for piety, but to draw the 
pietists’ corrective into a larger 
framework shaped by a fuller 
Christian appreciation for the life 
of the mind. 


a vague nature mysticism replaced a more orthodox understanding of God and the 
world, And for orthodox believers, Pietism sometimes led to a morbid fixation upon 
the Christian's personal condition at the expense of evangelism, study, or social 


outreach. 


The Pietism that degenerated to these extremes teaches modern believers a 
complex lesson. Pietism contributes something essential to Christianity. A problem 
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arises, however, when a necessary means of renewal becomes the sum of the faith, 
when a part of more general Christian life dominates the whole. The pietist 
undermining of self-conscious Christian thinking was the cause of special difficulty. 
It meant the weakening of the faith toward sentimentality, its captivity by alien 
philosophies, or its decline to dangerous modernisms. The proper response to such 
an episode in church history is not to deny the need for piety, but to draw the pietists’ 
corrective into a larger framework shaped by a fuller Christian appreciation for the 
life of the mind. 


Pietism and Learning—A Negative Contribution 

Thus endeth the recapitulation from what was written before. At this point, 
however, | would like to critique my own analysis for under-selling the potential for a 
fruitful connection between Pietism and learning. To give Pietism a more concrete 
definition, I am taking it to be the type of Christ-centered religion epitomized in the 
hymn by Nicholas von Zinzendorf that John Wesley translated in 1740 into English 
as, “Jesus Thy Blood and Righteousness.” 

Jesus thy blood and righteousness my beauty are, my glorious dress; 

‘Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, with joy shall I lift up my head. 


Bold shall | stand in thy great day; for who aught to my charge shall lay? 
Fully absolved through these | am from sin and fear, from guilt and shame. 


When from the dust of death I rise to claim my mansion in the skies, 
Ev’n then this shall be all my plea, Jesus hath lived, hath died, for me. 


Jesus, be endless praise to thee, whose boundless mercy hath for me— 
For me a full atonement made, an everlasting ransom paid. 


O let the dead now hear thy voice; now bid thy banished ones rejoice; 
Their beauty this, their glorious dress, Jesus, thy blood and righteousness. 


Taking Pietism to be the kind of religion centered on Christ and his work as set 
out in this hymn, let me go on to suggest that, in fact, concentration on Jesus as savior 
from sin and the source of life offers an ideal platform for a Christian scholarship that 
would be both genuinely Christian and genuinely open to learning. 

The potential of Pietism to function as such a platform involves, it seems to me,a 
negative contribution and a positive contribution. The negative contribution is very 
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familiar, although perhaps not always recognized—at least among scholars—as a 
contribution. This negative contribution is the standard pietistic warning about the 
dangers of learning. Repetition of this warning has tended to make us academics so 
irritated as to overlook the solid core of wisdom at its basis. 

The warning can take several forms, but it comes back to the assertion that study 
can be dangerous to the Christian life. Examples abound of this pietistic concern, and 
almost all of you could supply your own variations, Here are just two, In the second 
volume of the new Geschichte des Pietismus from Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Martin 
Brecht canvasses reactions to the leading figure of Württemberg Pietism in the 
eighteenth century, Johann Albrecht Bengel. Bengel was noteworthy for his 
concentration on the inner Christian life sustained by the work of Christ's sacrifice 
and for his distinctive views about the coming of the millennium. But beside his 
decidedly spiritual attention to the Bible, Bengel was also a pioneering student of the 
text of the New Testament, a subject to which he devoted immense energy for many 
years. For his pains in this fatter effort, however, Bengel sometimes received 
anything but gratitude from his pietist contemporaries, as, for example, from Gotthilf 
August Francke, the son of August Hermann Francke, who had founded so many of 
the practical, missionary, and academic ventures of the great pietist empire at Halle. 
To his son, G. A. Francke, however, Bengel’s scholarly work on the text of the New 
Testament was simply a "grossen Zeitvertreib" (Brecht, 1995, p. 252). 

My other example comes from a dissertation recently completed at Queen's 
University in Ontario by Daniel Goodwin (1997), who writes about developments 
among the Baptists in the Maritime Provinces during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The leader of the Baptists in this period was a minister named Edward 
Manning who both supported the founding of a Baptist academy and was quite 
nervous about the students who might go there. So it was that Manning in 1828 
wrote to a student inquiring about attending the Baptists’ new school in Nova Scotia, 
that he should go, but “beware of every study, and every pursuit that would have a 
tendency directly or indirectly to lead the mind away from God" (p. 178). 

Many of you are familiar with such warnings about study and, if you are like me, 
it is an effort to be civil in responding to them. Yet civil we should remain, for the 
pietist reminder—that we are saved by grace and not by works, even the works of 
scholarship—is an absolutely essential foundation for Christian Jearning that would 
remain genuinely Christian. Fearful pietists have, to put it frankly, grounds for their 
fears. The academy truly is a venue where we are encouraged, at least as intensely as 
in most other spheres of life, to trust our own pretensions to omniscience and to act 
on our own delusions of omnicompetence. 
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The problem that Pietism poses to Christian learning is not the repetition of such 
warnings. The difficulty is rather that Pietists tend to regard the potential perils of the 
scholarly life as the sum of the matter. The problem has been that focusing so 
thoroughly on how higher learning can subvert devotion to Christ has hampered 
explorations of how devotion to Christ can promote higher learning. Yet precisely 
because pietists know that their only plea is, in Zinzendorf s phrase, “Jesus hath lived, 
hath died for me,” pietists above all people should be free to enter upon study of the 
world and study of humanity with a great sense of liberation. Since, from the 
perspective of Pietism, warnings are always present against treating scholarship as the 
source of justification before God, the result should be liberation to realize motives 
and grounds for study other than the satisfaction of idolatrous ego needs. 

The great pietist contribution, negatively stated, is that we do not pursue 
scholarship primarily for us and for our salvation. Unfortunately, this altogether 
healthy and necessary caution is all too often abbreviated into saying simply, “Since 
we are Pietists we do not pursue scholarship [period]." 

At this point, however, | think it is possible to suggest that if a Pietist transforms 
the necessary caution—"we do not pursue scholarship primarily for us and for our 
salvation"—into the blanket disavowal—“we do not pursue scholarship [period]"—, we 
are dealing with an abandonment of Pietism. In fact, a statement like, “since we are 
pietists we do not pursue scholarship [period],” is not a pietist statement at all. It 
might be a gnostic, a docetic, or a Manichean statement, but it is not a statement 
arising out of Pietism. The origin of such a disavowal of learning per se, though it 
might sound pietistic, owes much more to one of the classic christological heresies 
than to the logic of pietism. 

Such a disavowal of scholarship, though often enough employed by pietists, 
contradicts the pietist claim to find all beauty, life, hope, salvation, and goodness in 
Jesus Christ. 

Thus, it is gnostic, not pietistic, to say: Since we believe in Jesus, we can get all 
the knowledge we need about everything important from, and only from, the adepts 
of our own brand of religion—and the more esoteric and group-specific the wisdom of 
our adepts, the better. To show that this is a gnostic, rather than a pietistic claim, we 
need only remember the words of Jesus that praise the children of the world in Luke 
16 or the Apostle Paul’s favorable quotation of “your own poets” in his speech at 
Athens on Mars Hill. 

Again, it is docetic, not pietistic, to say: Since we believe in Jesus, we should not 
worry about the material world or the terrestrial spheres of human interaction. To 
show that this is a docetic, rather than a pietistic claim, we need only remember that 
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Jesus was himself the Word made flesh who accomplished our redemption in this 
material world and in the sphere of terrestrial human interactions. 

Once again, it is Manichean, not pietistic, to say: Since we believe in Jesus, we 
do not need to pay any attention to any phenomenon that in any way opposes Jesus. 
It is similarly Manichean to claim that we should divide our universe into spheres of 
Light and Dark, into the camps of the Enemy and Us, and refuse to have anything to 
do with the Dark or the Enemy. To show that this is a Manichean, rather than a 
pietistic claim, it is enough to remember Jesus’ claim to be the Light of the whole 
world or any of the many passages in Scripture that speak of God’s universal care 
over all nations, peoples, and places. 

My conclusion at this 


point is that for a pietistic Scholarship inspired by a Christ- 


follower of Jesus to 


say—since we are pietist, Centered piety is exploration of 
we do not pursue the world undertaken with 
scholarship—is to ceaseto Specific awareness of who Christ 


be a follower of Jesus. To ; 
be Christian, scholarship iS and how he makes God known 
Wist deed always in the world. Scholarship 


remember the pietist 


caution: We are savedby informed by a Christ-centered 
grace and not by securing pjety is study pointed toward 
a results shaped by the nature of 


But to be a true 
follower of Christ is to go the incarnation and the 
where Christ leads; and atonement. 
where Christ leads, at 
least often and for some 
people, is to the tasks of scholarship. 


Pietism and Learning—A Positive Contribution 

We come, thus, to the positive contributions that the Christ-centered concerns of 
Pietism have to offer for the tasks of Christian learning. To be sure, these 
contributions have largely not yet been realized, in part because of weaknesses among 
pietists and in part because of the massive uninterest in Western higher education 
more generally for anything actively theistic. These practical problems 
notwithstanding, the contribution that a Christ-centered piety could make to 
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scholarship, precisely because it concentrates so fixedly on Jesus’ blood and 
righteousness, is very great indeed, 

Much, much more should be said than I can sketch here. But the basic point is 
that a Christ-centered faith has tremendous potential for scholarship, if believers are 
able to orient themselves to their academic pursuits with coordinates provided by the 
reality of Christ. In other words, pietistic dedication to Christ opens up truly 
momentous opportunities for scholarship—if we allow christological realities to 
inspire and inform our scholarship. 

Scholarship inspired by a Christ-centered piety is exploration of the world 
undertaken with specific awareness of who Christ is and how he makes God known 
in the world. Scholarship informed by a Christ-centered piety is study pointed toward 
results shaped by the nature of the incarnation and the atonement. 

The inspiration for scholarship found in concentrating on Christ is 
overwhelming, but I will mention only in passing some ways that inspiration can be 
pictured, in order to move on to the more difficult matter of how scholarship may be 
informed by Christ-centered realities. 

In the first instance, inspiration for scholarship should arise from considering the 
comprehensiveness of Jesus as the Word of God, If as the Gospel of John affirms, all 
things were made by Him, then anything in the world that we study can be ipso facto 
an examination of a work of Christ. 

Second, the particularity of the incarnation can also be an inspiration for 
scholarship. If the Son of God took flesh and entered the stream of humanity at a 
particular place at a particular time under a particular set of cultural circumstances, 
then certainly the study of other places at other times under other sets of cultural 
circumstances takes on fresh importance by analogy with the incarnation itself. 

Third, inspiration for scholarship can come also from the materiality of the 
incarnation. If Christ accomplished redemption in and through his participation in 
the material world, it is clear that the material realm has dignity—not on its own—but 
as a direct result of being the medium of redemption. 

Fourth, the this-worldly character of God’s work in Christ offers an 
encouragement to aesthetic practice. A Christian may not be an aesthete per simple 
since Jesus always exists as the norm and supernal exemplar of beauty. But precisely 
because beauty is not the most important thing, it is nonetheless a valuable thing as a 
reflection of the Bright and Morning Star. 

Fifth, another inspiration for scholarship is the personality of the incarnation. 
For believers, to study the human person is to trace the footprint of divinity, since the 
incarnation reveals not only God in human flesh but humankind in its highest calling. 
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Finally, the fact of the church as the Body of Christ can also be an 
encouragement for scholarship. If we believe in the universal Body of Christ, we are 
freed from thinking that each and every local congregation must do everything all by 
itself and therefore we are freed to concentrate on one or two kinds of service to God 
(like scholarship) while being confident that the church as a whole will accomplish all 
that God requires in the world. 

To sum up the inspiration for scholarship arising from a Christ-centered faith, it 
should be obvious that these several realities—the comprehensiveness of Christ, the 
particularity, the materiality, the this-worldliness, and the personality of the 
incarnation, as also the church as the Body of Christ—are all implied in the religion of 
Pietism, Regarded from the angle of these christological realities, the proper mystery 
would seem to be how pietists gained such a reputation for downplaying the life of 
the mind. 


Toward a Pietist Model of Christian Scholarship 

But there is still more for scholarship in the Christ-centered faith of Pietism. Not 
only do christological realities inspire scholarship, they can also inform scholarship. 
That is, the potential of Pietism for scholarship is more than just an encouragement to 
get busy in study, since study can honor Christ in several specific ways. In addition, 
the Christ-centered focus of Pietism has the even greater potential of predisposing—or 
shaping, focusing, guiding, constructing (the exact verb is elusive)—the results of 
academic labor. To be sure, on this matter of how belief in Christ may inform 
scholarship, we are on less secure terrain than when talking about the ways in which 
Pietism might inspire learning, simply because we have too few responsible examples 
of what that informing might look like. Moreover, the best examples that we do 
have—Luther, Comenius, Bach, Kierkegaard, Mauriac, Flannery O’Connor—are 
either pre-Enlightenment intellectuals or artists not directly engaged with the 
scientific models that have dominated formal thought in the West since the 
Enlightenment. Despite uncertainties, however, the ability of a Christ-centered faith 
to inform scholarly activity is still great. 

Of several possible examples, consider what guidance about the nature of all 
reality is on offer as a consequence of the supreme reality concerning the incarnation 
of divinity for us and for our salvation. I am thinking of the fact that Jesus was both 
fully God and fully human. Pietists believe in Christ. But who is Christ? Almost all 
students of Pietism agree that the dogged, experience-oriented faith of the pietists 
preserved most of them from the depredations of eighteenth-century Enlightenment 
rationalism, nineteenth-century German neologism, and twentieth-century theological 
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modernism, Pietists, in other words, had the innate sense to realize that modern 
experiments in christology were either overtly destructive or covertly subversive. On 
questions concerning the nature of Christ, pietists remain traditionalists. They know 
in their hearts that God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself. 

Though sometimes inarticulate about what they were doing, pietists thus 
maintained the Christ-centered faith of the Scriptures as defined by the creeds of the 
early church. As they did so, they affirmed, if sometimes inarticulately, the orthodox, 


creedal formulations of 
the early church. Among 
the christological realities 
preserved by pietists was 
the key affirmation of the 
Council of Chalcedon 
from the mid-fifth century 
concerning the person of 
Christ. Not many pietists 
were comfortable with the 
complex language of 
Chalcedon, but by 
resisting modern 
innovations in 
christology, pietists 
showed that they affirmed 
what Chalcedon had 
stated definitely, that the 
incarnate Son of God was 
one and the same 
Christ, Son, Lord, 
Only-begotten to be 
acknowledged in two 
natures, inconfusedly, 


Not only do christological 
realities inspire scholarship, they 
can also inform scholarship. 
That is, the potential of Pietism 
for scholarship is more than just 
an encouragement to get busy in 
study, since study can honor 
Christ in several specific ways. 
In addition, the Christ-centered 
focus of Pietism has the even 
greater potential of 
predisposing—or shaping, 
focusing, guiding, constructing 
(the exact verb is elusive)—_the 
results of academic labor. 


unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably, the distinction of natures being by no 
means taken away by the union, but rather the property of each nature being 
preserved, and concurring in one Person and one Subsistence, not parted or 
divided into two persons, but one and the same Son, and only begotten, God the 
Word, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Although this definition was a mouthful for pietists, overwhelmingly they grounded 
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their faith in the realities Chalcedon tried to describe: Jesus Christ accomplished his 
mediatorial work because he was both divine and human, and, moreover, divine and 
human joined in one integrated person without confusion, change, division, or 
separation. 

Pietists believe in Christ, at least implicitly as defined by the Definition of 
Chalcedon. Who is Christ? Christ is a being with two natures in one integrated 
person, even though ordinary human wisdom declares that divinity and humanity 
cannot be conjoined as Chalcedon affirms they were. Pietists, however, go with the 
truth instead of with ordinary human wisdom. Pietists, therefore, are poised on the 
brink of breakthroughs in scholarship, if only their christological convictions could 
influence their perspective as scholars. 

The transition from inward faith resting on christological affirmation to outward 
study informed by christological reality can be simply stated, even if it is difficulty to 
execute. Simply put, the doubleness of Christ as divine and human, which undergirds 
the whole edifice of Christ-centered Pietism, is a powerful model for studying all 
spheres of existence. Let me exploit the utterances of three theologians in an effort to 
show what a Christ-centered, pietistic perspective might entail for learned exploration 
of academic subjects. 

First, Gabriel Fackre (1995) of Andover Newton has noted the tendency in 
Christian history for believers to shy away from what he calls the “antinomies all over 
scripture and Christian teaching, paradigmatically in the doctrine of the incarnation.” 
Rather, claims Fackre, “the assertion of mutually exclusive propositions—humanity 
and divinity in one person—never satisfies human reason, which is always interested 
in relaxing the tension in one direction or the other” (p. 485). If indeed it is a natural 
tendency to flee from antinomies, to relax the tension between perceived opposites, 
when considering the person of Christ, then perhaps it is also a natural human 
tendency to flee from antinomies, to relax the tension between perceived opposites. 
when considering, say, the ideology of the American Revolution. 

For the last generation or more a sprightly, but often self-defeating, argument has 
engaged historians of eighteenth-century America concerned about the ideological 
origins of the American Revolution. Since World War II, the debate has proceeded in 
kaleidoscopic fashion. The view that the principal intellectual support for the 
Revolution came from a liberalism derived from John Locke was supplanted by the 
view that some form of republican, anti-liberalism fueled the Revolution, which view 
in turn was challenged by the belief that the principles of the Scottish Enlightenment 
were at the heart of the Revolution, an opinion challenged more recently by 
suggestions that legal reasoning rooted in Blackstone or Protestant principles arising 
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from Puritanism were the primary sources of the Revolutionaries’ ideas. For 
someone interested in this subject, as | have been for more than twenty-five years, the 
debate is a lot of fun. But the shape of the debate is also often disconcerting. Not all 
problems can be solved by trying to view difficulties in christological terms, but this 
one probably can be. In fact, | am increasingly convinced that only by affirming the 
simultaneous reality of apparent antinomies— American patriots sought their 
individual rights while distrusting the corrupting power of communities and 
American patriots exalted the virtuous power of community while distrusting the 
exercise of personal rightswill historians move closer to the truth concerning the 
intellectual origins of the American Revolution. If I am correct, and even if almost 
no one noticed, christology will have pointed the way. 

I take a second example from an interesting recent essay by Robert Palma (1995) 
of Hope College on connections between Michael Polanyi’s conclusions about 
science and “christological dualisms.". According to Palma, who examines several of 
the seeming tensions in twentieth-century conceptions of Christ (for example, the 
Christ of faith versus the Jesus of history), “such valid dualities did not function as 
dichotomies or divisions" for the early Christian fathers. Rather, the authors of the 
creeds felt that such dualities were “bound up together personally through God’s own 
life and [could be] viewed as components of a divinely constituted historic and 
coherent gestalt of grace” (p. 212). Palma suggests that Polanyi’s approach to science 
as both knowledge and practice shows how practices of early Christian worship could 
lead to a gestalt where modern interpreters see only irreconcilable dichotomies. But 
if for the history of worship and formal theology, why not also for the supposed 
dichotomy between creation and evolution? 

Far too much ink has flowed on this subject to take it on in a paragraph. But on 
the basis of christological reasoning, it would seem at least possible to affirm that, if a 
range of supportable conclusions should point toward affirming both that God 
designed the material world and that life forms develop organically by means of 
natural selection, it is still possible to posit a coherent gesta/t of nature. Again, much 
else is involved, but for a pietist who trusts in Christ it will be a smaller step to 
countenance the harmonious resolution of this apparent dichotomy than for someone 
who does not believe that the integrated person of Christ was made up of a fully 
divine and fully human nature. 

A last theological assertion is the famous prayer from Anselm of Canterbury at 
the start of his Pros/ogion, the work that tried to demonstrate the existence of God by 
what would later be called the ontological argument. In this prayer, Anselm enacted 
the common pietistic pattern by basing what he knew on what he felt: "I do not 
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attempt, O Lord, to penetrate Thy profundity, for I desire to understand in some 
degree Thy truth, which my heart believes and loves. For | do not seek to understand, 
in order that I may believe; but I believe that I may understand. For | believe this too, 
that unless I believed, I should not understand” (Copleston, 1962, p. 177). What 
Anselm in his heart believed and loved was clearly the Savior Jesus Christ, the nature 
of whose sacrifice on behalf of sinners Anselm had also explored in his treatise on the 
atonement, Cur Deus Homo? That is to say, Anselm's contemplation of 
philosophical proof for the existence of God proceeded from his faith in Christ. So, 
in following Anselm’s path, pietists might want to remember their chief belief and 
deepest love when they begin to contemplate, say, the claims of postmodernist 
epistemology. 

Again, | have conjured up an ocean in which | can barely float, much less swim. 
But consider two matters respecting the sometimes powerful, sometimes risible, 
claims of postmodern epistemology. If other credible arguments push toward the 
conclusion that all supposed knowledge truly does emerge from culturally specific, 
tightly restricted conceptual perspectives, what do pietists have to fear who know that 
Christ as the object of belief and love is the source of all wisdom and knowledge? 
That is, the very shape of Pietism seems to offer strong support for the postmodern 
turn in epistemology. As we believe so we live. Again, however, if postmodern 
claims go further and assert that, since all knowledge is perspectival, no knowledge 
can claim to be final in any meaningful sense, the pietists should be the first to say 
“whoa!" It is the very shape of Pietism that propels the objection, since pietistic trust 
in Jesus Christ can be very secure indeed, It may, thus, be that, if a subject like 
postmodernism could be approached christologically, it would be necessary to make 
the requisite affirmations and denials, not in accord with stereotypical dichotomies of 
“church” and “world” or of “faith and “unbelief,” but in accord with realities defined 
by the Christ whose very existence has always transcended the norms of ordinary 
philosophical discourse. 

For two out of three of these examples, | am quite sure that | do not want learned 
questions or detailed commentary, since my competence is severely limited. But 
perhaps these examples are enough to suggest that a Christ-centered faith could 
provide not only an inspiration to study, but also some hints as to how the results of 
study could be perceived, construed, and interpreted. 

Quite apart from any of the examples, however, my point today is to suggest the 
potential in Christ-centered piety for inspiring and informing academic effort. In 
truly pietist fashion—that is, in keeping with the realities visible in Christ himself—it 
is necessary to reiterate that one cannot have a positive contribution from Pietism to 
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Christian scholarship without the negative contribution as well. The christology of 
Pietism may, in fact, offer a place to stand from which to see the world more clearly. 
But it offers that place only to those who for time and eternity confess as, “all [their 
plea], Jesus hath lived, hath died, for me." 
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he Wonder of Language 
Language is a wonderful gift given by 

God to his creation. The more we study 
the physiological and psychological elements of 
language, the more remarkable this gift becomes. A 
learned professor, Samuel Janzow, once stated 
“Language is the second greatest gift that God has 
given his children.” As scientists learn more about our 
language, we begin to recognize what a remarkable 
phenomenon God has given to his children in their 
language. 

George Henry Lewes, 1817-1878, wrote. “Just as 
birds have wings, man has language.” God has given 
this ability to produce and understand language only 
to humans; no other beast has this capacity for 
language. Through language God tells us about 
himself, His Word is the vehicle by which we learn 
about his grace and promise for each of us. We are 
made in the Image of God, and part of this Image of 
God is the ability to understand and use written and 
spoken words. 

Evolutionary scientists have labored long and 
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hard to show that language can be learned by all animals rather than only by 
humankind. Large amounts of money and many research efforts have gone into 
studies of primate language designed to show that the ability to learn language is 
merely a step up the evolutionary ladder. 

In several research studies, gorillas and chimpanzees were trained in sign 
language. As early as 1930, Winthrop and Luella Kellogg tried to teach language to a 
chimpanzee named Gau. A chimpanzee named Viki was raised by Keith and Cathy 
Hayes, and she learned the words “mama,” “papa,” “cup,” and “up” with great 
difficulty. In 1968, a chimpanzee named Washoe was taught sign language; in 1973 
Pam Peterson trained 
Coca, a Jowland gorilla, 


in a variant of sign “Language is the second 
language; and finallyin greatest gift that God has given 


the most complete study . . y . 3 
ending in 1979, H. S. His children.” As scientists learn 


Terrace, taught another more about our language, we 


chimpanzee, named Nim ‘ A 
hinike) cio ADAIG begin to recognize what a 


Sign Language. remarkable phenomenon God 
However, try asthey has given to His children in their 
and their trainers might, language 


these animals could never 
truly learn to 
communicate through language. They could mimic signs, but they could never really 
learn kernel sentences or form units of speech, which is a task easily done by every 
normal two-year-old child. 

In all these experiments, the scientists were forced to conclude that the primates 
were unable to learn anything but the most primitive aspects of language. After 
studying all of the scientific films of these primates, Terrace (1979) stated that the 
lack of spontaneity and the excessive "non-creative” imitative nature of the primate’s 
signing showed that primates’ acquisition and use of language is qualitatively 
different from a child's. 

Two other linguists, V. Fromkin and R. Rodman (1988) state, “studies also point 
out how remarkable it is that human children, by the age of three or four, without 
explicit teaching and without overt reinforcement, create new and complex sentences 
never spoken and never heard before.” Thus, these many studies of primates have 
simply underscored what Christians already know: that language is Gad’s gift to his 
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human children alone. 

Noam Chomsky (1965), a noted linguist and avowed agnostic, described and 
defined the creative aspect of language in his discussion of syntactic structures. 
Chomsky explains the ability to acquire language with his “innateness hypothesis” of 
child language acquisition. He posits that not only is the human species genetically 
“pre-wired” to acquire language, but that the kind of language is also determined. 
This genetic “pre-wiring” has been referred to as the Universal Grammar. V. 
Fromkin (1988) concludes that we are still far from understanding the specific details 
of the language learning device or Universal Grammar with which the human animal 
appears to be born, but there seems to be little doubt that the human brain is specially 
equipped for language acquisition. 

The universality of the human language-acquisition process, the universality of 
the stages of development, and the relatively short period in which children build 
complex grammatical systems without overt teaching, along with the limited results 
of the primate experiments, suggest that the human species is “innately” endowed 
with special language acquisition abilities, and that language is biologically and 
genetically part of the human neurological system. 

All normal children everywhere learn language. This ability is not dependent on 
race, social class, or geography, and this wonderful ability is uniquely human. As 
Christians we recognize this ability as a God-given gift to be treasured by Christians 
for their entire life. Even in the mother’s womb, the child of God can hear the words, 
“Jesus loves you,” and when the senses are fading into death, the child of God, can 
still hear the whispered message, “Jesus loves you.” 


Sin and Language 

Unfortunately, language, part of the Image of God given to humankind, was like 
all things also tarnished by the fall into sin. Everyone knows the story of Babel—how 
when humans used the language to make themselves proud and haughty, God brought 
them down in their pride. These proud people said, “Go, to, let us build a city and a 
tower, whose top may reach unto heaven and let us make us a name" (Genesis | 1: 4- 
5). And God, as a punishment for their pride, confounded the language. Today we 
still pay the price of this marring of the language. The language barrier is a problem 
when peoples of the world try to communicate. God had not intended his gift to be 
tarnished—it was a perfect creation—however, the stain of sin has touched even this 
most perfect gift. Yet even in its tarnished state, God gives his children the ability to 
learn language in a truly remarkable way. 


God's Great and Glorious Gifi 


The Promise of Language 

Although the perfection of language was lost through the fall into sin, God did 
not take from humans their miraculous ability to learn language because in the 
Promise of Language was the very Word of God himself. God's message of 
salvation, his message of unconditional love and grace comes to us in a Word, the 
actual Word of God made flesh. We read in John 1:14, “And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory.” This is the personal promise of 
language—that the Word of God comes to us in both the person and the message of 


the Savior. 

This is the promise of 
language, that through the 
Word made flesh, all of us 
shall live forever in 
paradise. The word of 
God comes to us to touch 
and to heal and to give 
back to the lost the 
message of eternal life. 
Through God’s Word we 
are called back to the 
eternal life he planned for 
us before we were even 
born. 


The Joy of 
Language 

When one has heard 
the language of the 


Even though the perfection of 
language was lost through the 
fall into sin, God did not take 
from humans their miraculous 
ability to learn language because 
in the Promise of Language was 
the very Word of God himself. 
God's message of salvation: his 
message of unconditional love 
and grace comes to us ina 
Word, the actual Word of God 
made flesh. 


Scriptures, when one has been called to faith by God through his eternal Word, then 


one has partaken of the highest joy that exists on this earth. Learning the message of 
salvation from our God is a joyful and wondrous task. We use his gift of language to 
learn about him. Through this glorious means of grace, we read the scriptures to 
know our God. We relish the opportunity to learn about him, even the task of reading 
about him in the original languages. He has revealed himself to us through his Word. 
Thus, there is a joy in language that can be found in no other medium. 

When we have experienced this complete joy in the Word, then we can use 
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language to tell others about their God, When the Gospel message is delivered with 
joy to others, the language dances. We are a new creation baptized in the Word. "If 
you continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free" (John 8: 31-32). The Christian lives in the 
blessedness of the liberty bought for him by the Word of God. A Christian uses 
language to its fullest potential when he creates spoken images of God so that others 
can know his love. A Christian can use language to heal the hurts of humankind. No 
longer do we use language to build our own egos or to enlarge our own kingdoms. 
Rather the purpose of the language of the sanctified Christian is to show others their 
God. This is the real joy of language—to heal the hurts of sin with the Gospel 
message of love and grace. 

The child of God recognizes language in all its glory. It is the special, 
miraculous gift given only to humans to help them understand the majesty and the 
love of their God. It is a great and wondrous gift, and when Christians realize the 
greatness and wonder of this gift of language, the response will be a paean of 
gratitude and love. 


Oh for a thousand tongues to sing my great Redeemer’s praise 
The glories of my God and King, the triumphs of his grace. 

My gracious master and my God assist me to proclaim 

To spread through all the earth abroad the honors of Thy name.? 
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The Parable of the Foolish Principal 


Almost every Saturday morning during the summer I run ina 
cross country race at the park near my house. The same group of 
fifteen or so runners race each week, following the mile-long 
course which snakes through the park. The runners register 
before the race for either the one, two, three, or five mile run. All 
the runners begin at the same time, but those who sign up for the 
one mile race run around the course once and are finished. Those 
who sign up for the longer races run the same course. but for 
either two, three, or five circuits, | opt for the two mile run. 

One Saturday late in the summer, a new runner showed up 
for the race. He was a high school kid, probably about sixteen 
years old. When the race began, he took off quickly. After about 
a third of a mile, he began to slow down, so | passed him. | 
noticed that after I passed him he began to speed up a bit and 
stayed about a step and a half behind me. When I increased my 
pace, so did he. When I slowed down, so did he. He seemed to 
enjoy staying so close. I didn’t. 

As we approached the end of the first lap, he was still the 
same distance behind me, and I was irritated. 1 didn’t know if he 
had registered for the two mile race as I had or if he was planning 
to run a longer distance. | made it my goal to be ahead of him 
when I finished my race. 

As we finished lap number one, an adult in the small crowd 
of spectators yelled out, “How do you feel, Chris?" 

The high school kid yelled back, “I feel good.” That was not 
good news for me, more than three decades older and severely 
winded by a too-fast pace. 

As the second lap began, Í tried as best I could to keep up the 
pace. | figured it would only be a matter of time before he passed 
me, but I was determined to stay in front of him for as long as I 
could. After a while, I realized that I could no longer hear his 
footsteps behind me. | wanted to turn around and see how far in 
front I was, but I heeded the old advice about runners never 
looking back. | just kept going as fast as my cardio-pulmonary 
system would allow. As the race continued, I imagined him 
lurking just beyond earshot of me, ready to mount a finishing kick 
and fly past me at the end. 

But his finishing kick never materialized. The race ended, | 
had beaten him! As soon as I finished the race, I turned around to 
spot my nemesis. I couldn’t find him, nor could | understand 
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what had happened to him. I knew I wasn’t that fast of a runner. I couldn’t have 
beaten him by so much that | couldn’t even see him somewhere back on the course. 

Finally I sighted him. He was sitting sedately on the grass near the starting line. 
How could that be? Then it occurred to me: he had stopped running after the first lap. 
He had only registered for the one-mile run. | had run my fool head off trying to beat 
someone who wasn’t even running. 

| do the same kind of thing as a principal, and | suspect I'm not the only one. 

It’s hard not to worry about all the people we perceive to be chasing us—angry 
parents, uncooperative boards, discontented teachers, stubborn church members, and 
belligerent students. It’s tough to simply run with confidence and not think about the 
people and things chasing us from behind. 

Principals spend a lot of time worrying about things that needn’t be worried 
about. Preoccupation with the forces and people chasing us takes the joy out of the 
run—for runners and principals. 

In the adult Bible study class | attended the day after the race, the discussion 
centered on the frequency of prayer. Someone asked how often we should pray about 
something that is weighing heavily upon us. We discussed the two extreme ends of 
the continuum. One was that we should pray for something only once. We should 
bring our needs to God and leave them with him, knowing that he will do what is best 
for us. In this line of thinking, continuing to repeat our prayer would only show our 
lack of trust in God's ability to hear us the first time. The other extreme held that we 
should pray without ceasing. We know that God hears us the first time, but we 
continue to pray, 

I suppose most of us tend to pray in a manner closer to the “pray without 
ceasing" end of the continuum. When something weighs heavily upon us, it’s hard 
not to go back again and again to the Lord. But perhaps there is merit to the point 
that God hears us loud and clear the first time we pray and that we should go on with 
our work, confident in his response to us, and without the worry that usually 
accompanies us. 

While I’m not advocating that principals should pray less, | am saying we should 
Irust more. Maybe we should more often simply lay our worries and concerns at the 
feet of God and go on with our lives, fully trusting in his willingness and ability to 
handle our requests in the best way. 

Martin Luther wrote that after we say our prayers in bed at night we should 
immediately roll over and go to sleep. That’s more easily said than done for us, as it 
must have been for Luther, also. But we do need to go about our tasks, serving God 
in our schools, confident that he is with us and that we are his instruments. 
empowered by his promises. We believe in God, but the reverse ts also true. He 
believes in us. 

He'll take care of the things chasing us from behind as well as the things that lie 
ahead, tf 
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Marva Dawn’s /s It A Lost Cause?: Hope for 
the Children of the Church 


‘The most important gift that pastors [and other church leaders] 
and parents give to the community's youngsters is their modeling 
of a disciplined, joyous, fervent relationship with God.” 


Although not the most recent book, /s Jt A Lost Cause? 
makes an important contribution to the chorus of voices speaking 
for, and in some cases crying for, the church and community’s 
children. Marva Dawn, by her own admission, did not intend to 
write this book, choosing initially to compose a work on ethics 
and moral formation. But, in the process, Dr. Dawn was stricken 
with a case of “Jeremiah Syndrome,” a compulsion to write out of 
concern for the church’s children and young people. The book 
addresses a number of crucial issues: Why are they not different 
from society in general? What societal forces are shaping and 
molding our children? How can the entire community of faith be 
alerted and engaged in faith nurture of its children? 


The Heart of God 

The first half of the book is Dr. Dawn’s biblically formed 
vision of the heart of God for children. Always a teacher, the 
author carefully contrasts the heart of the world to the heart of 
God, The world is not necessarily seen as evil and in opposition 
to the church; the world merely surrounds the church. The 
hostility lies between the church and the “principalities and 
powers” which war against the church of God. Thus framed, the 
source of the world’s pain is seen as the sehnsucht or spiritual 
yearning for God which is not satisfied by amusement, 
addictions, or achievements. Spiritual formation and teaching of 
the faith must be done intentionally and with great effort, while 
being completely aware of the oppositional forces. 

The heart of God is revealed through the sacred Scriptures 
and through the church. According to Dr. Dawn, it is even more 
imperative that children in a society that denies a meta-narrative 
be taught the biblical narrative and our place in that story. Far 
beyond “it takes a village," it takes the whole community of faith 
to teach and nurture children in the faith. The meta-narrative is 
described as “a gift to the post-modern world” which views truth 
as created by each person. 

The author describes the heart of God revealed through the 
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church as a “parallel, alternative society." The church is to be parallel to society so 
that it does not lose touch with the world it is to save, so that it is not closed-off, out 
of touch or irrelevant. It is also to be an alternative society, a reflection of God’s 
intention for humanity—biblically formed—in the world, but not of the world. To 
help one assess whether a church is biblically formed, a series of diagnostic questions 
are posed: “Do the congregation’s small groups—including youth groups—hold you 
and your children accountable, support you in your times of weakness, and pray for 
you consistently? Does the church really understand that everyone is responsible for 
raising children in the faith?” Most church leaders will be challenged by the 
description of a biblically formed community of faith. 

The heart of God is also revealed in worship. In a particularly insightful chapter, 
the author is critical of much of the “worship wars” discussion. Dawn writes, 
“Worship is not a matter of taste, but of offering our best to praise a worthy God." 
Not favoring any particular style, the author describes how worship forms the 
community of faith, conveys its truths, teaches, and equips its people. 


Shepherding the Young 

The prophetic voice rings out clearly as Dr. Dawn exhorts church leaders to “stop 
being CEO’s or marketers and to recover again, for the sake of the alternative 
community and especially for the Church’s children, what it means to be a pastor. 
Similarly, youth leaders need to be more than activities directors. Their role in the 
alternative community requires them to have pastoral hearts, seeking to ‘shepherd’ 
young people in the paths of righteousness." In carrying out one’s responsibility as a 
spiritual mentor, the most important qualification is to have a vital, growing faith, 
This is, once again, a challenging chapter for DCE’s and any church leader. 

Although not a book on parenting, one chapter is addressed to parents. Parenting 
is seen in the larger context of nurturing faith in a world containing “principalities 
and powers." Because of the difficulties of rearing faithful children in today’s 
society, parents must be very intentional about spiritual teaching. Obedience to the 
Deuteronomy 6 directions for teaching faith in the home will demand from parents a 
great deal of time and energy. Parents are to begin by first understanding the heart of 
God, Biblical responsibilities are listed and parents are reminded that they are not 
alone. Parents are encouraged to rely on the entire community of faith to help in the 
nurture of the child. 


An Alternative, Parallel Society 

In the second half of the book, Dr. Dawn describes some of the detrimental 
influences which have become prevalent in our society. The antidote she prescribes 
generally comes back to the church, the community of faith, being an alternative, 
parallel society. The list of negative influences has much in common with a growing 
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body of literature examining our society. Dawn includes avoidance of pain, 
materialism, and amusement among the list of destructive forces. The strength of this 
section is the author's concise yet thorough assessment and her vision of a biblically 
formed parallel, alternative society. Even though it is well-researched and 
documented, this section reads as a narrative, showing the author's ability to make a 
complex subject readable, as well as understandable. 

| would highly recommend this book to anyone in church leadership, not just 
those who work with children, youth, or parents. There is much to ponder; there is 
challenge and there is vision. Although the title may suggest a rather bleak outlook 
for the future, it is not a book without hope. It is however, a wake up call for church 
leaders to he the church for the sake of all, especially the children. It is tempting to 
say this is a must read for parents and church professionals, but in a way that does not 
do justice to one of the author's major points—it is the entire community of faith 
which is responsible for nurturing the faith of our young. Therefore, the book is of 
great importance for the entire assembly of the faithful. 

Each chapter of the book is a type of devotional journey that begins with verses 
of great hymns of the faith, both modern and classics, that center one’s thoughts on 
the subject at hand as well as invite participation of the heart. /s /t A Lost Cause? 
answers its own question. Our children will not be lost if the people of God take heed 
and live as a redeemed people, called into fellowship with our Creator, worshiping, 
teaching, and loving according to God’s vision. 


Marva J. Dawn, (1997). /s it a Last Cause? Having the Heart of God for the 
Church's Children, Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans. 
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If Everybody’s Thinking Alike—Somebody 
Isn’t Thinking! 


Art is communicating, The creation or recreation of any art 
form involves sharing of feelings, thoughts, and emotions 
through one or more artistic medium. Often, we define art as a 
language. a symbolic language. Some of what is most valued 
and unique about the expressive arts is their ability to transcend 
the limitations of written and spoken language as they are used 
to portray some of the deepest aspects of human emotion. An 
important component of children learning within the expressive 
arts includes the development of the ability to communicate 
about art, In every national standards document for learning and 
the arts, at every level of education from preK through twelfth 
grade, there are expectations of students learning how to respond 
to, analyze, describe, and evaluate works of art and 
performances. 

Ultimately, this means that the question a teacher asks most 
often of students in fine arts lessons should be, “What do you 
think?” It should be a fundamental question at any point when 
students have been involved with the arts, whether as creators. 
listeners, viewers, or observers. “What do you think?” And 
there are no wrong answers! Of course, the next most frequently 
asked question should be, “Why?” What are a student’s reasons 
for thinking the way she does? What comes next is some of what 
is potentially most fascinating about teaching—discovering how 
your students think, 

But what if those prized insightful responses don’t happen? 
What if the most common response is “I don’t know?” or”. 
just because.” What if one student’s opinion is everyone's 
opinion? Here are some suggestions for helping students to 
develop their responses to works of art, improving the level of 
thought in formulating those responses, and providing an arena 
for the comfortable exchange of thought between students and 
their peers, parents, and teachers as they strengthen their 
abilities to interpret, analyze, and assess arts experiences. 

+ Students are entitled to their own opinions when talking 
about artistic preference. Make sure you are not sending the 
message that students should like what you like. They may, 
but they may not, and either way is fine. Try not to reveal 
your feelings about a particular work of art until after 
students have shared theirs. Make sure your assessment of 
students in arts lessons are not influenced by their personal 
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preferences, either. 

¢ Use these opportunities to expand a child’s vocabulary. Encourage them to go 
beyond “very.” If something is very big then it is enormous or huge. If 
something is very nice then it is probably pleasant or delightful. Also encourage 
children to use the vocabulary of the art itself. If something is loud it is forte. 
Have them speak of texture, tone, structure, form, style, or color. 

* Be interested. This may seem obvious, but even your body language will give 
away a lack of enthusiasm for your students’ responses if your focus fades. 
Listen to each student as she responds and include genuine eye contact as she 
speaks. Be curious about the “why,” even if you don’t have the same opinion. 
Take time to listen to their reasoning and explanations. Besides giving you the 
opportunity for valuable insight regarding each student, their responses will 
probably also give you many considerations regarding the art work being 
discussed that you have not thought of on your own, 

+ Make sure the environment is non-threatening. Value their responses yourself 
and teach students to value each other’s opinions as well. There is no wrong 
answer when sharing responses to works of art. Students must also have 
opportunity to develop and share the reasons for their responses. Do not connect 
responses to grades. There may be an issue when a student has no response, but 
there should not be an issue about what that response is. Discussion is a worthy 
part of conversing about works of art, but debate can be dangerous. Students 
should not be put in the position of defending their response compared to others” 
responses. Giving reasons for their thoughts should be sufficient without 
running the risk of challenge or comparison as value judgement. 

* When reacting to student art work, make sure you recognize the thought, hard 
work, and effort that went into its creation. Notice how they use color, shape, 
line, or the like. Allow the student artist to talk about how it was made and why 
and what he likes about it before any other students make comments. Any 
student work to be discussed should be treated as a work of art and respected by 
the viewers or audience. 


Allowing children opportunities to speak about arts experiences, react to works of 
art, even develop their abilities to be art critics, does much to enhance their 
appreciation for artistic endeavor, but more importantly it increases their personal 
involyement with the creation of art. In a caring and interested classroom, children 
will seek out the opinions and reactions of their peers throughout the art making 
process. They will value the work of their classmates and be enthusiastic about 
sharing their own work with the class. They will be able to speak intelligently about 
their reactions to experiences and will develop their ability to explain opinions and 
reactions using a vocabulary of descriptive terms appropriate to the discipline they 
are learning. In so doing, they will also learn to think independently. ¥ 
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Today’s Lutheran Educator 


by Jonathan Laabs, Executive Director of the Lutheran Education Association 


Satisfied! 


After eight years of teaching junior high students in a Lutheran 
school, Marilyn is concerned about how things are going. Though 
starting out well, Marilyn’s relationships with her administrator and 
fellow teachers have been getting more stressful as pressures in the 
school and congregation mount. Salary levels have fallen below 
district recommendations and are 25% less than her counterparts in 
public schools. As a single wage earner with no immediate family 
in the area, Marilyn has determined that she cannot afford to live in 
any community close to the school. She has had to take a second 
job in the summer just to make ends meet. Opportunities for 
continuing education are limited and she doesn’t know where her 
school is headed. 

Marilyn is in a growing category of Lutheran educators now 
determined to be “at risk.” As levels of satisfaction with the 
teaching ministry diminish and opportunities for alternative careers 
seem more appealing, the likelihood that Lutheran teachers and 
administrators will leave their areas of ministry increases 
dramatically. Many indicators have been pointing to this 
unfortunate trend in recent years. Nationally, the attrition rate for 
teachers in public schools has been estimated at 7% and in private 
schools at 12%. Though retirement accounts for many of these 
transitions, a growing number of educators have cited their reasons 
for leaving as pursuing another career or family and personal 
moves. On the average. private school teachers earn from 25 to 
119% less than public school teachers. 

Within Lutheran education, it is essential that we ask why and 
how satisfaction and other factors relate to a teacher's decision to 
remain in ministry or to leave. The results of a significant new 
study have recently been released. In 2000 the LCMS Commission 
on Ministerial Growth and Support, supported by Lutheran 
Education Association and the LCMS Department of School 
Ministry, undertook a study that examined two factors: levels of 
teachers’ satisfaction and teachers’ likelihood to leave their ministry 
in the next three years. The data collected have shed some light on 
the reasons that Marilyn might have been concerned about her 
future. They also suggest some directions for further study and. 
more important, a course for action. 

Of the 1232 surveys sent to randomly selected Lutheran 
educators across the country, 464 (26.6%) responded to 
approximately 120 statements exploring a variety of issues such as 
teaching environment: attitudes toward compensation: relationships 
with administrators, peers, students, and congregation: and balance 
between career and personal life. Factor analysis was used to 
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determine to what extent these factors caused teachers to be satisfied in their ministries or 
to leave. 

Summaries of the research and findings from the study may be found by linking to 
the CMGS web site from LEA’s web site (www.lea.org). Listed below are the variables 
that were found to be more precise in predicting teacher satisfaction and likelihood to 
leave the teaching ministry: 


Predicting teacher satisfaction 

1. Relationship with administrators 
Relationship with other teachers 
Compensation 
Effectiveness as a teacher 
Relationship between school and congregation 
Balance or lack of distress 
Opportunities for continuing education 
Tenure at current school 
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peer the likelihood to leave the teaching ministry 
Compensation 

Relationship with administration 

Presence of children in the home (positive factor) 
Relationship with other teachers 

Relationship between school and congregation 

Gender (female) 

Taught grade K-5 (positive factor) 

Taught grade 6-12 
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What does this all mean for Marilyn? First, it is important to recognize that among 
all of the variables noted as predictive of satisfaction and likelihood to leave the teaching 
ministry, no one of them can simply be “fixed” to resolve the problem. The data suggest 
that many factors contribute to both satisfaction and leaving teaching. However, some 
factors stand out. Relationships—with the administrator, with peers, and between the 
school and congregation—are among the top five predictors in both categories. This 
would suggest that Marilyn’s principal, pastor, and staff must become much more aware 
of the needs and challenges facing all professional workers and find ways to create a 
working environment that is uplifting, supportive and re/ational. 

The other factor that appears as the number one predictor of teachers leaving and 
number three in predicting satisfaction is compensation. This factor involves not only 
salary, but benefits, professional development, and overall attitude of support for the 
worker. Marilyn's congregation must make this area a top priority, addressing it with a 
holistic approach, involving the workers themselves and members of the community. 

The answers lie at the local level. With a proactive and relational approach to these 
and other factors, there is no reason that Marilyn must choose to leave her ministry. ? 
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Multiplying Ministries 
by Rich Bimler 


MOTHERS NEVER FORGET! 


My mom died this past spring on March 27, She was 87 
years young. 

She was a proud Chicago Cubs fan. She lived by Grace 
(until they traded him to Arizona!). 

She was a good mom. As a matter of fact, she was the best 
mom I ever had. She always had a great sense of humor. In 
fact, in her earlier days, I used to say that I got my sense of 
humor from my mom—because she didn't have one anymore. In 
her later years, she didn’t think that was very funny! 

My mom spent the last two years in The Lutheran Home in 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. She was battling Alzheimer’s 
disease. We had many “Good Friday and Easter” experiences 
whenever we visited her. We were never sure how well we 
would be able to communicate with her on any given day. And 
so we celebrated the days we could connect and tried to deal as 
well as possible with her on the days when words were not 
helpful or effective. As a matter of fact, on her good days, we 
used to kid that she had “Lutheran” Alzheimer’s. That meant 
that she forgot everything but guilt! 

On my sixtieth birthday, I went to see her. Wow, what a 
son! Not sure of how well we could communicate with her that 
day, Hazel and I greeted her and | asked right away, “Mom, do 
you know what day today is?” She looked at me with a little 
twinkle in her eyes and said, “Of course, it’s your birthday. 
You’re 60 years old!” 

We were amazed at her memory. We were amazed at her 
quick wit and ability to communicate so well. Astonished, | 
asked, “How did you know that?” And without a blink of her 
eyes, she simply said, “Mothers never forget!” 

Talk about a Good Friday and an Easter experience! And 
we thank the Lord for this wonderful moment of sharing with a 
special person of God! 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if all of us would “never forget” 
the fond memories of family and friends who stood by us 
through good times and bad? Wouldn't it be great if people 
would “never forget” the many kind words and dedicated deeds 
that people continue to say and do for others? Wouldn’t it be 
great if we would “never forget” all of the resurrection people 
that the Lord puts around us—to forgive us, to love us, to accept 
us, to listen to us and to move us on to minister to other people? 
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I thank the Lord for my mom and attempt each day to “never forget" her love and 
forgiveness of me and the rest of our family members. And I thank the Lord for all of 
the people that God continues to put into my life. 

As my mom and | visited throughout the years, we shared our faith together and 
told great stories of the past. It was great to see how the Lord continued to weave us 
together as his family, even through the Good Fridays, as well as the Easters. 

There was always a cross of Jesus on her bedroom wall, wherever she lived. And 
as we spoke about Christ’s love and forgiveness, it was great to share the story of the 
fact that even when my mom started to forget who she was, or at times didn’t even 
know who we were, that we all knew that the Lord never forgets! And that is so true 
in our lives. When we forget who we are, when we forget to treat people the way the 
Lord treats us, the Lord never forgets to love us and woo us back into his grace and 
mercy. 

Yes, | thank God that “mothers never forget." But better yet, for you and for me, 
and for my mom, it’s great to affirm and proclaim that God never forgets! 


Thanks, Mom, for pointing that out to me throughout our years together. 


And by the way, Mom, Happy Easter—every day! 


“What a man needs in life is two things. A sense of usefulness—that he is doing 


something useful to others. And an occasional pat on the back.” 
Ralph Frese, Chicago blacksmith 
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Secondary Sequence 


by Craig Parrott, Denver Lutheran High School 


How Do We Teach Religion? 


How do we (and I mean every academic instructor, coach, 
and advisor) most effectively teach religion in our Lutheran high 
schools? As a recent recipient of the Christus Victor Award and 
one who has taught English and Bible for more than twenty-two 
years to seventh through twelfth graders, you would think I 
should know the answer. Let me confess now: I haven't gota 
clue. 

Oh, my flesh right now wants to hand out proud and proven 
prescriptions like mad. Just gather these six ingredients, add a 
pinch of this and a dash of that, mix, stir, and... voila! Such is 
the nature of education. Let’s find the motivating methodology, 
the stimulating strategy, or the tantalizing textbook and use it in 
our school for guaranteed success. But this isn’t the case when it 
comes to spiritual growth. The task is far beyond us. 

I don’t even like the question. I don’t teach “religion” or 
even “Bible.” I don’t teach Christian values, and my primary 
function is not to inculcate the right information. Christianity is 
not knowing the right stuff or doing the right actions, (The 
world, and the Lutheran Church, don’t need more Pharisees.) | 
liken the question to the one Nicodemus posed to Jesus: “How 
can a man be born again?” Jesus answered, “The wind blows 
wherever it pleases. You hear its sound, but you cannot tell 
where it comes from or where it is going. So it is with everyone 
born of the Spirit” (John 3:8). 

Obviously, God alone gives the growth. By his grace, we 
plant and we water (1 Cor. 3:6). I hear the next question coming: 
so how do we best plant and water? Faithfully, humbly, boldly, 
patiently, respectfully, gently, clearly, but most ofall... 
dependently. We must depend upon the Holy Spirit to speak 
through us, to love through us, and to accomplish that which he 
proposes in his time. This means we proclaim the Truth in faith, 
hope, and love. 

By faith we proclaim God’s Word. We believe that faith 
comes from hearing that Word (Rom. 10:14-17), and we believe 
that we and our students are sanctified by that Word (John 17:17). 
It is the Truth that sets people free. And most of our students 
enter our classrooms believing a convoluted swirl of half-truths 
and lies. The average Lutheran classroom will raise hands in 
unison when asked how many are sinners. But dare to ask them 
how many of them are holy, and the little legalists melt and 
tremble. They need to hear the Truth of Christ’s righteousness 
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imputed to them. Jesus came to proclaim salvation, not condemnation. Can the same 
be said about most of our words? Walther taught seminarians to err on the side of 
Gospel in their public preaching. Luther said, “The law is a constant companion, but 
the Gospel is always a stranger in our midst.” 

In hope we proclaim God's Word. We have hope that God’s Word will not 
return void. We have hope that God is always breaking and healing behind closed 
doors. We have hope that the good work he began in our students, he will bring to 
completion (Phil. 1:6). We have hope that he is the author and perfecter of their faith 
(Heb. 12:2). We have hope that their times are in his hands (Ps. 31:15) even though 
his fruit might not appear by graduation or even by the ten-year reunion. Such hope 
prevents us from manipulating or debating too strongly; it prevents us from fretting 
too much; it prevents us from focusing on our efforts or overemphasizing “success.” 

In love we proclaim God’s Word. In loving response to Christ's love for us, we 
dare to speak and care to listen. We pray for us to decrease and for Christ to increase 
in our lives. We pray that our students, “being rooted and established in love, may 
have power, together with all the saints, to grasp how wide and long and high and 
deep is the love of Christ, and to know this love that surpasses knowledge—that they 
may be filled to the measure of all the fullness of God.” (Eph. 3:17-19) 

We are all travelers down here, slowly moving toward Home. None of us have 
arrived; some of us are farther ahead; some are farther behind. As we journey 
together, may our Lord speak and live through us. May his Word continue to be a 
lamp for our feet and a light for our path. May he continue to reveal himself through 
parables, since all of life is a parable. May the Spirit show us the Bigger Story behind 
all our smaller stories. May the Spirit direct our hearts and minds to the Father's love 
and to the perseverance of Christ (II Thess. 3:5), May we get to know him, and not 
just about him. And as we abide in him, as we rest in him, he will bear much fruit 
through us! (John 15:5)7 


“What work is greater and more splendid than imparting real and true teaching? 
If, then, you are a teacher or the head of a school, what are you to do? You are 
faithfully to instruct, teach, discipline, and admonish the youth entrusted to you. You 
should do so expecting some will do their duty and others will not... . And we 
should be satisfied when the good we do has not been entirely lost. It is enough if one 
of ten pupils takes correction and studies diligently; for thus the benefit is not 
altogether lost. And in imitation of the example which God gives us, we are enjoined 


to do good to both the grateful and the ungrateful.” 
Martin Luther 
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Teaching the Young 


by Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Grasping God 


Have you ever tried to hold on to something really heavy, 
only to find that your strength just wasn’t enough? Only to find 
that you simply had to let go? Or have you ever had something 
pull away from you so strongly that your hands couldn't hold on? 

In Ephesians 3, Paul writes about grasping the love of 
Christ. You know the verse: “. . . may have the power . . . to 
grasp how wide and long and high and deep is the love of 
Christ.” That’s a lot of power Paul’s talking about! Grasping 
the love of Christ sounds like a pretty tall order! Just how do we 
go about grasping that love? 

To answer that question, we have to go back just a bit to the 
beginning of that sentence. “And I pray that you. being rooted 
and established in love. . .” It matters where we’re rooted. 
Being rooted and established in /ove makes the difference. But 
even that isn’t enough. That rooting and establishing is 
predicated on the fact that Christ is dwelling in our hearts. 
That's where Paul starts in the previous sentence. 


The Root of Love 

By ourselves, we aren't so great at loving. We love fora 
while, but talk about falling “out of love. We love someone but 
reserve the right to stop loving. We love but often still put our 
own desires and needs first in the equation. That's our love 
without the proper grounding. 

The rooting is a metaphor from the world of growing things. 
We. like plants and trees. need roots. The roots of plants and 
trees go out and down. They reach out for nourishment to the 
nutrients of the ground in which they find themselves. The roots 
need to reach out in the right direction to find sustenance for 
growth. We, like plants and trees, need to have our roots in the 
right place: the love of Christ. With his love as our rooting. we 
can comprehend his love. We can love others in response to the 
love we experience. We then love beyond our capacity. 


The Establishment of Love 

Not only are we rooted in love, according to Paul. We are 
also established in love. To be established means to be started. 
To be built as something new. To be founded. That's the other 
half of the foundation of our love. 

Establishment is a metaphor from the world of work and of 
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construction. We establish companies. We establish buildings. We establish 
relationships. Establishment seems to have a sense of including and needing a 
foundation. Like buildings and companies, we nced to be established on the correct 
foundation. That foundation, according to the letter Paul writes to the Ephesian 
Christians, is the love of Christ. Plain and simple. Itis the love of Christ that forms 
the foundation for our own knowledge of that love. 


The Source of Love 

According to Paul the source of our ability to love is the love of Christ, It is his 
example of love that makes our love possible, He is our model for love. And what 
about children, especially young children? What is their model of love? The answer 
is simple. Their model of love ts the love of the adult(s) most important in their 
lives. Their example of love is the love of the adult who loves them. That example 
gives them the experience of love that encourages grounding and rooting in the love 
of Christ. It allows and encourages them to grasp the love of God for their lives. 

Now what about your classroom? How much love do children see there? More 
importantly, how much love do they fee/? The love children experience on a day-to- 
day basis is the definition of love they use to understand the love of God. That love 
is the love you establish as a part of the environment in the classroom. 

Living love isn’t easy. It’s the tough stuff we do every day. It includes respect 
for the feclings and perspectives of children. It includes treating children with the 
same respect we would give to any adult. It includes being consistent and 
predictable. In includes being genuine—being as real with children as we are with 
the important visitor who comes into the room. It includes saying and doing what 
we have said we will say and do. 


God’sGrasp 

As adults, love is a decision we make, on a daily and sometimes minute-by- 
minute basis, to make a commitment to another child of God. That child of God can 
be an adult or a literal child. In cither case, it takes a commitment that isn’t ours 
alone. It is enabled and supported by the love of Christ in our hearts. That's the 
model and the source of our love. That's the grasp of God's love allowing and 
enabling the grasp of our love. 

As creatures, we respond to the model and source of love with love in return. 
We love—both God and others—because God first loved us. Did you ever think 
about the fact that you need the example of Christ's love as the Son of God in order 
to understand the love of God the Father? Jesus is the embodiment of love—the love 
came down in a body—that shows us the love of the Father. Jesus is our example for 
how to love and to be. That's the example we need to give to children so they, too, 
can respond in love and grasp the love of God through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
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Margaret A. Krych, ed. (1999). Confirmation: 
Engaging Lutheran Foundations and Practices. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress Press. 284 
pages. 


In the forward to this text, editor Margaret Krych of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, states, 
“Congregations and pastors have been waiting for some time for 
a new Lutheran book on Confirmation” (viii). Recognizing the 
contributions of adolescent research, changing patterns of 
confirmation instruction, and the publication of several 
catechetical curricula during the three decades since the 
publication of Confirmation and First Communion: A Study Book 
written by Frank Klos in 1968, and Confirmation and Education 
edited by W. Kent Gilbert in 1969, the contributors to this text, 
all of whom are professors of Christian education at seminaries of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA), attempt to 
provide an overview of past and current confirmation 
understandings and practices to encourage congregations in their 
confirmation ministry. 

The text is divided into three parts: Part 1, Lutheran 
Practices, surveys various models of contemporary congregational 
confirmation practices; Part 2, Lutheran Foundations, contributes 
a historical review of the rite of confirmation as well as a 
Lutheran theology of confirmation, including the content of the 
same; and, Part 3, Confirmation Ministry: God’s Work through 
Community, identifies pedagogical implications for confirmation 
practices. 

In Chapter 1 of Part 1, “Confirmation Ministry: Models and 
Stories,” Mary E. Hughes of Trinity Lutheran Seminary in 
Columbus, Ohio, identifies four emphases articulated in the 
ELCA definition of confirmation and recognized in parish 
practices: (1) emphasis on experiencing the faith community; (2) 
emphasis on living a life of discipleship; (3) emphasis on 
knowledge and understanding the faith; and, (4) emphasis on 
personal growth in faith. She stresses that all four emphases are 
important, desirable, and appropriate, but laments that there is 
not enough time in traditional confirmation programs to treat 
them all equally. She devotes several paragraphs to 
understanding the characteristics of representative programs for 
each emphasis, and concludes her contribution with a review of 
the data gathered from a 1998 survey of 422 ELCA 
congregational leaders concerning current formats used in 
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confirmation programs. The survey indicates that most congregations describe their 
current practice as a traditional school model. However. many of the congregations 
are supplementing the traditional weekly session with special events including 
retreats. all-day sessions, and camping. A growing number of small congregations 
are attempting to cluster their students to meet the social and academic needs of the 
students. Personalized confirmation. as well as home-based confirmation. continue 
to be present in some congregations. 

In Chapter 2 of Part 1, Kent Johnson of Luther Seminary in St. Paul. 
Minnesota. surveys the “Changing Face of Confirmation.” He recognizes the factors 
affecting the changes in confirmation practices as being (1) the report on 
Confirmation and First Communion, and (2) educational developments. Johnson 
recognizes that the 1993 ELCA definition of confirmation was greatly influenced by 
the work of theologians and religious educators of the 1960's. The current working 
definition of confirmation in the ELCA states, “Confirmation is a pastoral and 
educational ministry of the church which helps the baptized child through word and 
sacrament to identify more deeply with the Christian community and participate 
more fully in its mission.” Johnson appreciates the shift from confirmation being 
understood as a rite of the church to the emphasis on confirmation as a ministry of 
the congregation. He illustrates this shift by reviewing changes in the published 
curriculum materials. 

In Part 2 of the text, Lutheran Foundations. Luther Lindberg of Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina, provides the lead 
chapter, “Lutheran Confirmation Ministry in Historical Perspective.” In the chapter 
he provides a historical perspective including evidence from the writings of the early 
church fathers, various reformation writers, and contemporary studies and reports. 
His chapter surveys the various issues involved in defining confirmation and 
appreciating its content and rite. 

In Chapter 4, ~The Theology of Confirmation,” the editor Margaret A. Krych 
begins by identifying the six theological understandings of confirmation which found 
their way to the United States. She identifies those six as, 

. .. the catechetical type, which emphasized instruction and preparation for first 

confession and the Lord’s supper; the hierarchical type of Bucer, which 

included a vow of surrender to Christ and the church’s discipline; the 
sacramental type in which people often thought of confirmation as the 
beginning of membership in the church; the traditional type with instruction 
and laying on of hands but not associated with first communion, the pietistic 
type which emphasized conversion, confession of faith, and renewal of the 
baptismal covenant; and the rationalistic type which emphasized examination 

and oath and was closely related to citizenship and social importance. (pp. 86- 

87) 

Krych maintains that The Report of the Joint Commission on the Theology and 
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Practice of Confirmation published in 1970 shifted the theological concern away 
from the inherited theological strands and redirected the conversation to a focus that 
understands confirmation to be something God does rather than something the 
confirmand does. She reviews the distinctively Lutheran theological foundation of 
justification by grace through faith, and the Lutheran understanding of the Means of 
Grace as a basis for appreciating God's work of confirming and strengthening the 
faith of the baptized. 

In dealing with “The Content of Confirmation,” Krych reviews the content 
objectives of The Confirmation Ministry Task Force Report adopted by the ELCA in 
1993, The content areas identified are: 

* a focus on grace, affirmation of baptism, mission, discipleship, and 

vocation; 

« a focus on the Bible and the Small Catechism; 

+ the use of resources and guidelines provided by the church; 

* an emphasis on human relationships within the congregation: 

* integration of the program into the worship life of the congregation; 

+ an understanding of affirmation of baptism as a lifelong process rather than 

a once-in-a-lifetime event. (p. 111) 
This chapter focuses on the educational content appropriate to adolescence, 
providing insight into teaching the Bible, Law and Gospel, and the Small Catechism 
to adolescents. 

Part 3 of the text, Confirmation Ministry: God’s Work through Community, 
represents the contributions of five professors. Chapter titles include “The 
Congregation as Confirming Community,” “Living in the Spirit,” “Adolescent 
Development,” “Lifelong Education and Pastoral Ministry,” and “Educational 
Approaches and Teaching Methods.” The first two chapters focus on the relational 
content of confirmation, which is experienced within the family or community of 
God. Norma Cook Everist of Wartburg Theological Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa, 
encourages congregations to see themselves as confirming communities, producing 
mentors and involving parents in the confirmation experience. 

Robert Conrad of the Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago invites the reader 
to see life lived in the presence of the Spirit through Word and Sacrament. In this 
life of faith the author examines the role of worship, prayer, Bible reading, 
confession and absolution, and confirmation. 

In Chapter 8, “Adolescent Development,” Diane J. Hymans of Trinity Lutheran 
Seminary in Columbus, Ohio, reviews the implications from adolescent development 
for teaching and working with teenagers in the church. 

In Chapter 9, “Lifelong Education and Pastoral Ministry,” Nelson T. Strobert of 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg places confirmation in the context of 
lifelong education and learning, and pastoral ministry. Strobert appreciates the roles 
played by all baptized members of the community and speaks of lifelong learning as 
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a pilgrimage. 

In the concluding chapter, “Educational Approaches and Teaching Methods,” 
Donald R. Just of Lutheran Seminary Program of the Southwest. Austin. Texas. 
suggests goals and methods for “classroom settings. later and longer programs. 
individualized programs, home-based approaches. retreat/camp settings, and 
presentation/discussion methods” (p.xi). 

Although this text is exclusively ELCA in scope and concern. the information 
and implications should be of value for any congregation or minister working with 
junior confirmation. The chapters will assist a congregation in identifying its 
understanding of confirmation and its purpose. and will provide suggestions relative 
to content and methodology. 

The weakness of the text is the limited range of its contributors. The ELCA, as 
one of three large Lutheran denominations in the United States. should have 
encouraged the publisher to expand the voices to include representatives of 
denominations which share much of the same history and theology. The review of 
history, current practices, and adolescent development are adequate for the purpose 
of the text, and the chapters dealing with educational ministries in the context of 
community share a valuable perspective for greater consideration. All persons 
involved in the confirmation ministry of a congregation will find this text to be a 
valuable resource. 


The Rev. Dr. Gary L. Bertels chairs the Theology Department at Concordia 
University, River Forest, IL, where he teaches courses in religious education. He 
has also served the church as a parish pastor, DCE, and teacher. 


William C. Rietschel. An Introduction to the Foundations of Lutheran 
Education. St. Louis, MO: Concordia Academic Press. 170 pages. 


For the past two decades, Bill Rietschel has taught courses in educational 
history and foundations to teacher education students at Concordia University, River 
Forest. This volume derives from his desire for a book that does for Lutheran 
education what many texts do for American education generally. providing an 
overview of its foundations in the United States and “placfing] Lutheran education 
into the larger social context” of American education. Although written primarily 
for students studying to enter the Lutheran teaching ministry, Rietschel’s compact 
book deserves a wider audience among Lutheran educators. Lutheran teachers who 
were not synodically trained might find it especially valuable, but I suspect that 
many of us who were trained at Lutheran colleges and have taught in Lutheran 
schools for years have never been systematically exposed to some of the concepts 
Rietschel discusses. 

As a broad but concise introduction to the foundations of Lutheran education, 
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the book moves briskly from its history (first in Europe, then on this continent) to a 
discussion of its philosophical foundations to questions concerning the position of 
the Lutheran teacher as minister and as professional. Finally, Rietschel considers 
several pragmatic aspects of Lutheran education which few beginning teachers are 
likely to have considered (nor many experienced ones, perhaps): issues of 
organization, governance, and financing of Lutheran schools and of the legal rights 
and obligations of those teaching in them. I know of no one who writes better than 
Rietschel on legal issues relative to Lutheran teaching; his discussion of the “Legal 
Aspects of Lutheran Schools” (previously published in Lutheran Education, 
January/February and March/April 2000) should be required reading for all Lutheran 
teachers, principals, and boards, In keeping with the book’s design as a textbook, it 
provides study questions and a brief list of sources “for further reading” after each 
chapter. 

Rietschel has chosen to draw upon synodical sources whenever possible, to let 
“the Synod speak for itself.” a decision some readers may question. What results is 
certainly not—nor does it aim to be—an entirely objective and critical appraisal of 
LCMS educational policy and practice. Rietschel aims to enculturate beginning 
Lutheran teachers rather to raise the critical consciousness of those already 
functioning within this educational system. Yet the book docs not entirely ignore the 
tensions or controversies that have often existed within Lutheran education. Chapter 
5, for example, contributed by Robert Tocpper (and based on a series of articles he 
contributed to this journal in 1995-96) examines thorny issues related to the role and 
status of the Lutheran teacher within the church body. 

For the general reader, the most significant chapters are likely to be the two 
devoted to the philosophy and purposes of Lutheran education. Drawing upon a 
premise of Neil Postman’s The End of Education (1995), Rietschel writes. “It is my 
ultimate hope that this junket will direct the reader's mind to a narrative “that tells of 
origins and envisions a future, a story that constructs ideals, prescribes rules of 
conduct, provides a source of authority, and, above all, gives a sense of continuity 
and purpose’ for the present and future of Lutheran schools” (8). In titling the first 
of these chapters “Toward a Philosophy of Lutheran Education.” he acknowledges 
the complex question of “whether or not Lutherans indeed have a philosophy of 
education” (45). Nevertheless, Rietschel constructs a compelling. if tentative, 
philosophy of Lutheran education by drawing on seminal publications from the past 
60 years. including Paul M. Bretscher’s “Toward a Lutheran Philosophy of 
Education” (1943), Arthur L. Miller's “Philosophic Basis of a Lutheran Philosophy 
of Education” (1956), Allan H. Jahsman’s What's Lutheran in l¢ducation? (1960). 
Harry G. Coiner’s “The Purposes and History of the Lutheran School” (1963), and 
Frederick A. Meyer and Harold W. Rast s Foundations for Christian Education 
(1971). It may be that a definitive philosophy of Lutheran education remains to be 
written, but this list of sources and the philosophy Rietschel synthesizes from it 
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suggests that a strong foundation exists on which to construct such a philosophy. 

What emerges most powerfully and unequivocally from Rietschel’s discussion 
of these sources is the firm theological and biblical foundation of any valid 
philosophy of Lutheran education. As Arthur Miller states, “a Lutheran philosophy 
of education is the application of Lutheran doctrine and a philosophy compatible 
with that doctrine to the problems of education. A Lutheran philosophy of education 
begins with Scripture” (49). In the ensuing discussion of the sources of truth on 
which our schools may draw—divine revelation, experience, and reason—and the 
educational implications of each, Rietschel makes clear that reason and experience 
are gifts of God for discovering objective truth and “are not to be ignored or 
belittled.” but that divine revelation remains the primary source of truth and the 
ultimate standard by which all learning must be critiqued. The primary end of 
Lutheran education, he notes, is “the glory of God and the eternal salvation of men”: 
“Properly understood, Lutheran teaching is an endeavor that attempts to nourish, 
strengthen, protect, guide, and perfect the students. Teaching of the Word is to be 
related to life. opportunity is to be given to make the Word functional in attitudes 
and conduct” (61, 63). In recent years, he adds, this primary purpose has been 
modified as Lutheran schools have moved from a focus on the nurture of Lutheran 
schoolchildren to an expanded sense of their value as an outreach to the unchurched. 

As an “Introduction” to the subject, this book makes no claims to 
comprchensiveness, but in two areas of its treatment of the philosophy of Lutheran 
education I found myself wishing it had pushed further. First. several times 
Rietschel underscores the uniqueness of Lutheran education: it is “a unique 
educational enterprise,” it “fulfills distinctive educational ends.” it “differs from all 
other education in that God himself is the creative Agent” (62, 63). His explication 
of the biblical basis of Lutheran education make clear how its purposes and nature 
differ markedly from secular education, but I waited in vain for some discussion of 
how Lutheran Christian education differs from Christian education of other doctrinal 
stripes. Certainly the Lutheran understanding of Law and Gospel and of the “grace- 
faith relationship” must be part of its uniqueness, but without a basis for 
comparison—with Catholic or Christian Reformed schools. for example. or with 
non-denominational academies—the question of distinctiveness gets sidestepped. 

Second, under the heading of “Why Lutheran Schools?” we read, “The Gospel 
permeates the entire curriculum, not just the religion class” (73). 1 hope this is true 
of Lutheran schools, but I can’t helping wishing the author had seized this 
opportunity to examine what it means in practice for the Gospel to permeate social 
studies, English. physical education, or mathematics. 

Such quibbles aside, Bill Rietschel has rendered a great service to Lutheran 
education by bringing together a prodigious amount of information on an important 
subject. An Introduction to the Foundations of Lutheran Education will certainly 
prove a valuable resource for preparing future Lutheran teachers, 
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Shirley K. Morgenthaler. (2001). Right from the Start: A Parent’s Guide 
to the Young Child’s Faith Development. Revised edition. St. 
Louis, MO: Concordia Publishing House. 256 pages. 


In a poignant essay in the Cresset (Easter 2001), Robert Benne reflects on his 
grown children’s faith formation, pondering “what I would do differently if I had it 
to do over again,” “I wonder,” he asks, “if they are looking at the world through 
Christian eyes and I wonder if they are self-consciously living out the Christian 
virtues of faith, love, and hope” (21). For those of us with very young children—and 
for everyone concerned about the faith development of the youngest generation in the 
church—it’s sobering to think that we may be looking back with regret someday. 
Shirley Morgenthaler’s long overdue revision of her 1989 book on parenting infants 
and toddlers offers one source of hope, a valuable resource to help parents do all they 
can to provide for their children’s spiritual nurture, “right from the start.” 

Morgenthaler, Distinguished Professor of Education at Concordia University in 
River Forest, Illinois, and director of the Center for the Study of Children’s Ethical 
Development and the Children in Worship project, brings to her task a wealth of 
experience and research in the areas of early childhood education and faith 
formation. As in her regular column and her recent articles in this journal on 
children in worship, brain development, and faith development. she translates 
current insights from these fields into an accessible handbook for the general reader. 

As the subtitle indicates, the book targets parents of very young children, but 
Right from the Start should also be widely read by pastors, DCEs. early childhood 
educators, and lay leaders who work in the area of faith formation. Although solidly 
grounded in current theory and research, the book foregoes an academic tone and 
scholarly apparatus in favor of readability and accessibility, often illustrating 
theorctical concepts with narratives from the author's experience as mother or 
grandmother. Those academics who pick up the book may wish for formal 
documentation of sources with a full reference list, but its intended audience is well 
served by the three bibliographies Morgenthaler has included: “Books for Parents.” 
“Children’s Books,” and “Children’s Audiotapes, Videos, and CDs.” 

Morgenthaler has more than doubled the page count of the first edition of Right 
from the Start. adding several notable elements. First, discussion questions and 
suggestions for group study at the end of each chapter fit the book for small group or 
Sunday morning Bible studies. Second, new chapters on brain development and 
infants in worship expand the scope of the book, addressing some key arcas of 
current research for Christian parenting. Both areas, as well as new chapters on 
building traditions and the need for parents to grow in their own faith. stress “the 
power of ritual in carly learning and development. 7 


Jonathan Barz edits Lutheran Education and teaches English at (U/-RI- 
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Testing, Testing, 1-2-3 


Standardized testing is all over the news these days. Scores 
for elementary and secondary students, by school and by district, 
appear annually (at least). The president of the University of 
California recently made Page One by calling for his institution to 
stop using the SAT as an admission requirement. Colleges and 
universities that prepare teachers must now report pass rates for 
their graduates on certification exams (as required by "Title 11”). 
Research like the Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study (directed, by the way, by a Concordia University graduate) 
occasions pride or deep concern, as we see how our young people 
perform vis-a-vis their counterparts in other countries. Asa 
nation, we've become like former New York Mayor Ed Koch, 
always asking, “How am I doing?" 

Americans implicitly understand that education is vital to our 
national future. It’s in keeping with our national character that 
we want to know how well we’re getting the job done via 
measures that are objective and simple. Under these 
circumstances, it’s time for educators to start acting like 
educators: we have an obligation to help the public discern 
what's right and what’s wrong with our national fascination (or, 
as you will, obsession) with testing. 

The first distinction that we have to convey is the difference 
between precision and accuracy. Because scores and averages 
can be quantified with precision, they can lead readers to assume 
that any difference among them indicates a variance in quality, 
This is not so. To illustrate: in the current year’s Title II 
statistics for Illinois colleges and universities with teacher 
education programs, a difference in pass rate of two students out 
of a hundred moved an institution from the first to the third 
quartile in the state. However, to claim that a program whose 
students passed the certification exam at a rate of 97% rather than 
99% is performing at a dramatically lesser level of quality is 
ludicrous, 

The second crucial distinction has to do with what tests 
measure. Using tests of academic achievement as a measure of 
educational quality is certainly better than traditional “input” 
measures like the number of books in the library, But, at best, 
tests provide a snapshot of student knowledge and skills on a 
given day in comparison to a normed standard. They don’t 
necessarily indicate what has been the “value added” of the 
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student's current institution (as opposed to what was acquired elsewhere or 
independently), 

Nor do tests even purport to measure some of the “learnings” that Lutheran 
institutions, in particular, would consider central to the academic enterprise, including 
not merely “religious” outcomes like faith, but also values and aptitudes that anyone 
would commend, such as honesty, reliability, leadership, and cooperation. Otherwise 
put, tests cannot claim to capture more than a few (albeit important) strands of a 
complex tapestry. 

So what’s to be done? On the one hand, piety dare never be an excuse for 
substandard academics: Lutheran educators need to provide first-rate curricula, 
teaching, and support for students, and one of the outcomes of that approach should 
be test scores that reflect well on our institutions. On the other hand, we dare never 
let go of the goal of providing a distinctively well-rounded education in preparation 
for having a life, as well as making a living, and for living well beyond the life we 
now know. It’s worth finding out how well we're doing at this more complex set of 
objectives. To that end, however, current approaches to testing represent only the 


most tentative, initial foray.‘ 


The intellect, which has been disciplined to the perfection of its powers, which 
knows and thinks while it knows, which has learned to leaven the dense mass of facts 
and events with the elastic force of reason, such an intellect cannot be partial, cannot 
be exclusive, cannot be impetuous, cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, 
collected, and majestically calm, because it discerns the end in every beginning, the 
origin in every end, .. . the limit in each delay; because it ever knows where it stands, 
and how its path lies from one point to another. 

John Henry Newman, The Idea of the University, 1852 
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“An Earnest Search 
For Understanding” 


“My interest in strategies for teach- 
ing new generations of Christians was 
piqued while teaching a ‘required 
frosh religion’ class. It was immedi- 
ately obvious that many of my 125 stu- 
dents had been effectively inoculated 
against a vital Christian faith. The Sun- 
day schools and youth groups of their 
local churches had not served them 
well, This realization fostered an 
awareness that I had better under- 
stand what was happening to students 
in my class. . . . So I began an earnest 
search for understanding the dynam- 
ics of teaching new Christians. . . .” 


Theory and Practice in Historical and Contemporary Perspective Harold W. Burgess 


Dr. Burgess analyzes a variety of educational methods in the church, proposing 
new paradigms for Christian education in the twenty-first century. 


What Christian Educators Are Saying... 


éé This is an excellent text—readable, rich in its use of primary sources, a fine model 
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